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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue official bulletins from the seat of war in the East bring down 
the Russian operations before Shumlajto the close of July. They re- 
cord with pomp of words the skirmishings which have marked their 
approaches, but are destitute of great results or interesting details. 
It seems uncertain from the movements, whether the plan of at- 
tempting to carry the place by assault,—or that of completely sur- 
rounding it, cutting off the supplies, and starving the garrison,— 
or finally, that of penetrating to Adrianople by other routes, will be 
followed. It is the general belief that the present strength of Rus- 
sia at the foot of the Balkan, is not sufficient for the final objects 
of the campaign; but numerous reinforcements are on the march, 
and certainly the Imperial arms have suffered no such reverses as 
to warrant the supposition of any abandonment, on the part of the 
Emperor, of his deeply-considered and well-matured policy. 

Lord Heytesbury has reached Odessa, and is said to be pro- 
vided with letters of credit on Constantinople. It is not impro- 
bable, therefore, that some attempt will be made to renew the ne- 
gociations there. 

Short respite from toil has served the Autocrat : he was to leave 
Odessa on the 15th, to rejoin the army. 





The King of France is visiting his subjects in the south-east pro- 
vinces. The manner of his reception is the best panegyric on the 
improvement that has taken place since last year in the govern- 
ment, and in the temper of the public. 

King Ferdinand is no sooner settled in Madrid, than the ru- 
mour of another rebellion in Catalonia comes forth. 

The usurper of Portugal has passed a decree confiscating the 
property of all who have left the country without his leave. In 
this way he fills his exchequer, and then boasts that the expen - 
diture is less than the income. 





We may have a war with Morocco. The barbarian ruler who 
is styled Emperor of that coast has taken upon him to capture an 
English merchant-ship (the Perseverance), because, forsooth, it 
wanted a Mediterranean pass. He has also captured vessels be- 
longing to Austria and Russia. 





The state of parties in Ireland still occupies the first place in 
the public mind. Lord Kenyon, who either is or was Grand 
Master of the Orange Lodges in Great Britain, has put forth his 
opinions of the present crisis, in a long address to the Protestants 
of both countries; urging them to step forward and by their ex- 
ertions “call down the mercies of Heaven,” to rescue the Protes- 
tants of Ireland and the constitution from such a curse as the 
*‘restoration of power to Popery.” His Lordship thinks the time 
is come, when the Protestants must either defend or albandon their 
religion, and in what they are to do, he advises them to depend 
solely on their own exertions, “and not on those of princes, pre- 
lates, nobles, politicians, or Parliament, as some of the last ses- 
sions of Parliament have shewn how little safe it is to trust to 
such quarters for security :” in conclusion, he wishes every parish 
to unite in a declaration of its attachment to the Protestant con- 
stitution, and thus nerve the strength of its friends and preserve 
it to posterity. 

Mr. ‘Lawless has for some time been journeying through the 
North of Ireland, organizing the collection of the Catholic rent, 
and establishing the new club system. 

A circular issued from the county club of Waterford, thus de- 
scribes the object of these associations: ‘These clubs ‘and meet- 
ings are to have for object keeping every man in constant readiness 
Jor future elections, maintaining the registries, inquiring into and 
giving information of any persecution of freeholders, &c., and pro- 
moting good order, perfect subordination to the laws, political 
knowledge, and liberal feeling, as much as possible in the parish.” 





Where a club is formed they are expected to report every three 
months, if not oftener, to the county club. The clubs are to con- 


tribute threepence a week; and are to have in return a weekly 


paper for their information. 

At the Aggregate Meeting of the Province of Munster, held at 
Clonmel last week, a letter was read from Mr, John Heley Huteh- 
inson, member for the county, declining to attend the meeting, 
as he could not pledge himself to a systematic opposition to the 
Weilington Ministry, though he was favourable to emancipation. 
The terms in which this letter was conceived gave great offence 
to the Catholic leaders; and in commenting on it, they let it be 
plainly understood, that if Mr. Hutchinson was to'stand upon his 
dignity, he should lose the county of Tipperary. 

There was a grand dinner next day. The room was fitted up 
with great splendour; and portraits of Grattan, Sheridan, and 
other patriots of Ireland, adorned the walls. Every house in the 
town was illuminated. 

The Dublin Evening Post, speaking of the Clare meeting, re- 
marks that there was ‘‘not a single nobleman, not a single member 
of the House of Commons, and but very few Protestants of any 
rank,” attended it; and this circumstance it records with pain. Mr. 
Jephson, the member for Mallow, was present at the dinner, but 
he did not countenance the meeting. 

A writer in the Globe says, that since the Clare election, there 
“seems to be a great falling off in the supporters of the Catholics, 
in the highest ranks in this Protestant country.” The establish- 
ment of Brunswick Clubs too has made a manifest separation be- 
tween allclasses, from the highest to the lowest. In every public 
place, in every private society, politics are the only subject, and 
they are neither discussed with reason nor calmness. Society, con- 
sequently, is breaking open into knots ; and in a few. months it is 
thought that a broad line of demarcation will be drawn between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Mr. Sheil, at a meeting of the Catholic Association on Saturday 
last, plainly admitted the same fact. 


««It must not now be denied that the division between Protestants and 
Catholics is becoming every day more marked. Even those who express 
themselves favourable to the justice of our claims, are manifestly with- 
drawing themselves from our side. I do not tell this that the Catholics 
may read a passionate lesson upon the inconsistency of those persons ; 
no, my object is to point to the progress of events, to show circumstan- 
ces in aclear light. On one side are the Catholics arraying and disci- 
plining themselves—their numbers augmenting—their intelligence in- 
creasing, and their organization becoming more perfect; while, on the 
other hand, we find the Brunswick Club ascending into existence. It 
has been the habit of some to speak of this club with contempt; but I 
confess I cannot feel contempt for that institution, It is another symp- 
tom of the state of society. What dowe behold? On one side the Ca- 
tholic Association—a body produced by the wrongs of the country—op- 
pression and indignant feeling have been the parents of this body, which 
has now ascended to such a fearful magnitude, its roots spread through- 
out the soil, while the ramification of its branches has reached the highest 
regions of society. (Cheers.) What do we see rising on the other side ; 
another body, that has adopted the Association as its model, even in its 
beginning, in the very incipient state of its existence. 1 can see matter 
of disastrous consequence. I cannot regard this body with contempt. 
It is a proof to me of the profound passion that at the present moment 
fills the public mind. On one side we behold the Brunswick Club, on 
the other the Catholic Association. They are two bodies, representative 
of the two factions by which the empire is at the present moment torn. 
What must be the result if both bodies be permitted to meet? The shock 
cannot but be tremendous. Their arms are not now entwined in deadly 
struggle ; but with the terrific power and passions that are arrayedon both 
sides, should the struggle take place, must not the consequences be most 
direful, and the probability be that the right interests of the country would 
be forgotten by them? This, then, is the period for a man who loves his 
country, anxious for the public peace, regardful of humanity, thoughtful 
of that posterity of which his own children must form component parts 
—this is the time for such a man to put an end to such a frighttul state of 
things, and prevent the consequences of the dreaful scenes that are be- 
fore him. Good God! will any man, who has the power to prevent it, 
allow such a state of things to continue? It has been said, with great 
justice, that such a body as the Association should not, in a country pro- 
perly governed, be allowed to exist. This has been called an imperium in 
imperio; but if the other body can continue, it will be a power that will 
trample on all authority. The Catholic Association, I have said, isa 
relative good here; but in any country that was well governed it would 
not be so. But this country is not well governed; there is the distinction. 
(Hear.) Any body exercising a dominion which amounted to a despotism, 
in any country but this would be an evil; but here it is not so, because 
the law which has produced it is the evil, and this is the consequence 
of it—destroy the parent, and the offspring will perish of itself. The 
Catholic Association has produced sufficient disturbance; but a Pro- 
testant Association will supply a vast additional ingredient to that dis- 
turbance.—Good God! are we to be permitted to advance in the career 
of national phrenzy? Is the nation to be permitted to be thus agi- 
tated and arrayed—will not the shock of the combatants, when they 
close together, shake it to its centre? The charge has not yet been 
sounded, nor has the cry yet gone forth for the different parties to 
fall on; but when it is, * * * * * * * *. We are actually in scenes, 
the horrors of which we are scarcely conscious of. We are like men 
carried on by some yast flood, the rapidity of which we know not— 
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like those placed in a ship, who feel not that which the calm spectators on 
land can plainly perceive—the force and power of the tide that is bearing 
us along. Let us, if we can, withdraw as actors from the terrific drama ; 
and what do we behold? A nation of seven millions—and now that the 
Protestants are rising up, of eight millions, ready to meet in deadly com- 
bat; and if they do meet, what must happen? Do the government never 
ask themselves the question? An incautious blow—one spark of fire— 
might throw the whole country, loaded as it is with combustible mate- 
rials, and ignite a terrific fire, which could not but end in a national ex- 
plosion. Therefore do I advise to the Catholics forbearance; let them 
not give to their antagonists an opportunity of wreaking their vengeance 
on them. We are now in their power, and God forbid the time should 
ever come when they should bein ours. I do not desire that such a time 
should arrive—God forbid I should indulge in the aspiration when they 
should be at the mercy of seven millions of an indignant and infuriated 
population. But were it to be the case that we were in theic power, ina 
week they could cut us down. (Loud cries of ‘No, never.’) Let not pride 
lead us astray; in atime of peace, when the yeomanry are fully armed, 
when the Orangemen could have the Duke of Wellington’s forces, they 
could crush the power of this country easily. I say this, that it may be 
a warning and admonition to the people for the purpose of preventing 
them giving an opportunity to those who would wish to ‘ shed torrents 
of blood? . Let us not be led astray. (Hear.) We know they wish for 
arebellion. (Hear and cheers.) Can any mandoubt it? (Cries of ‘ No, 
no”) Well, then, my advice is, that whatever may be the result, we 
should not give them the opportunity. (‘ No,’ and cheers.) By remain- 
ing at peace, we shall, we must, succeed. By the display of our moral 
force we must prevail. Our power does not arise from threats or menaces, 
but from the condensation of the scattered feelings of the Irish people in 
one great cause—let us persevere in our exertions—let our despotism be 
shown at the hustings, and that be the great field of our victories.—We 
have already done much, and we are succeeding rapidly.” 


The subscriptions to the Dublin Brunswick Club are pouring 
in very fast. One gentleman has sent 1,000/.; a lady has given 
5002. ; and various other sums of 1007. and smaller amounts have 
been received. 

There was a Protestant dinner at Sligo, last week, at which the 
Rev. Mr. Seymour was the principal speaker. His speech touched 
but little on the present engrossing subjects of agitation and alarm ; 
but it was valuable for its outline of the domestic history of Ire- 
land during the last two centuries, and for the details of the con- 
nexion which has at different times existed between the Protestant 
landlord and his tenants, whether Catholics or Protestants. This 
connexion has invariably had political influence and high rents for 
its foundation ; and from this prevailing principle of selfishness 
and cupidity, on their parts, Mr. Seymour contends that the Irish 
aristocracy have themselves alone to blame, if they find that they 
have high rents and no influence. 


After the accession of William, (to pursue the outline of Mr. Sey- 
mour’s argument, which we give in an abridged form,) the Irish Protes- 
tants were a numerous body, devoted to the cultivation of the soil, and 
the improvement of the land, for which they paid a moderate rent. The 
Catholics were their bondmen,—poor, ignorant, and superstitious. But 
in process of time they thought of bettering their situation, and they 
began to outbid the Protestant for his farm. The landlord, greedy of 
gain, preferred the highest bidder ; the farms were divided into patches 
for a number of families ; the Protestant rapidly lost his ascendancy, and 
was forced to seek shelter, either in England, from which their ancestors 
had come, or in the wilds of America,—many of those who remained laps- 
ing into the religion of the Papists. At this period, the existence of the 
Irish parliament was limited only by the demise of the crown; and hence, 
the country gentlemen had no political influence to exercise, and saw not 
the value of a devoted peasantry at a contested election. The passing of 
the Octennial bill, in 1768, changed the face of affairs. The Catholics 
could not vote at an election; and hence another species of interest 
again led the landowners to look to the Protestants, even though the 
rents were not quiteso high as those offered by Catholics. They were en- 
couraged to settle; every farm, as it fell out of lease, was given to them; 
and they were making rapid strides to acquire a greater ascendancy than 
that which they had lost by the covetousness of their superiors. All this, 
however, was at once and sweepingly undone in 1793, when the bill was 
passed conferring the elective franchise on Catholic forty-shilling free- 
holders, The Protestant thus lost his especial interest with the land- 
lord, which was his vote; the temptation of high rents and elective in- 
fluence prevailed; the Protestant was driven from his farm; the ground 
was given to a single Papist, or cut up into innumerable forty-shilling 
holdings. Thus the avarice of the landlords brought its own punish- 
ment, in their being now, at elections, compelled to stoop, and woo, 
and kiss, and lick the feet of those serfs upon whom a few years 
since they trampled in the utterness of their contempt. The last 
general election partly opened their eyes, but it was the late contest 
for Clare which fully revealed to them their own insignificance in a 
political contest; and unless they speedily discover a remedy, and man- 
fully adopt it, their territorial influence will be gone for ever, and they 
will become the just victims of their own avaricious folly and the dupes 
of priestcraft. The only remedy they could adopt was to tear out Popery 
root and branch—to abjure high rents, and encourage the settlement of 
those Protestants who are daily expatriating themselves because they can 
find no resting-place at home. The rent, however, was the grand 
stumbling block. Protestants are not encouraged, because they will not 
promise a rent which they know they cannot afford to pay. ‘‘ The Pro- 
testant,” said Mr. Seymour, “requires decent clothing, and that costs 
something ; he requires reasonable food, and that costs something ; he 
requires education, that costs something ; he requires some ordinary de- 
cencies and comforts in his house and living, and they cost something ; 
and above all, he will not covenant to pay what he knows he cannot pay ; 
so that altogether his expenses are such as to prevent him paying so high 
arent as the Papist, who if he has any hovel, which cannot be called a 
human dwelling, with a pig at one end and a few potatoes at the other, 
and a wife in the midst, to assist in increasing the seven millions of the 
Priests’ ‘hereditary bondsmen,’ requires no more except an opportunity 
of promising more than he can ever pay; and therefore being at little or 
no expense, he is able to offer a higher rent and to outbid the Protestant.” 
There is a Popish and a Protestant price for land, and the landlord who 
wishes to have valuable Protestants un his estate, must depart from his 
Popish price ; but here he was afraid the matter would rest, for it would 
be as hard to pores a gentleman to fall from one thousand pounds a 
year t eet dina tine as it was to prevail on the lawyer in the gospel to 
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century, so it will through the future, till some terrible revolution shall 
destroy the present system of property altogether.” 

Among the remedies suggested for the state of Ireland by those 
who desire'to see the possibility of any remedy rather than Eman- 
cipation, are the disfranchisement of the Catholic 40s. freeholders 
—which of course is to be an act of the Legislature, and the eject- 
ment, as speedily as possible, of all Catholic tenants from their 
farms, and their replacement by Protestants—which are to be the 
acts of the Protestant gentry. As to the second of these remedies, 
without which the first would be of little use to its authors, it would 
be very consoling, but for one difficulty, viz—that it cannot be ad- 
ministered. Ifthe Catholic peasantry throughout Ireland could 
be replaced by Protestants, we should have little occasion to trou- 
ble ourselves about emancipation. But how is this to be done? 
Mr. Seymour thinks that nothing more is necessary than that the 
gentry should give up a portion—a pretty considerable portion—of 
their rents (for Popish tenants, he says, outbid Protestants), and 
this, of course, every landholder ought to be willing to do— 
But supposing this simple sacrifice (which is very easily supposed) 
to be made, what is the result? A war is declared on five-sixths 
of the occupiers of the soil, who are to be informed that they are 
devoted, for the sake of their religion, to beggary and destruction 
at the expiration of their present interests. Is this to make the 
people less united to their leaders? Is this to destroy or to deaden 
the feeling of common interest which holds them together? To 
disfranchise the Catholic 40s. freeholders would only be to show 
the same enmity, without even the hopes of producing a marked 
effect; but, like the other remedy, it would never be ventured 
upon. Shift, and turn, and wriggle, as the enemies of religious 
liberty may, there are no remedies applicable to the case of Ireland 
but justice and kindness; and this they prove, if by nothing else, 
by the futile ones they suggest—Globe. 

Some of the Orange papers in Dublin assert, that notwith- 
standing the remarkable speech at Derry, ‘‘ Mr. Secretary Dawson 
has nor changed his views upon the Roman Catholic question.” 
This is nearly as remarkable as the speech itself; but the fact is in 
some sort vouched for by the leading evening journal which so 
stoutly advocates the politics of Orangemen in England. 

“‘The time and the danger preclude courtesy. We shall therefore speak 
out; though in doing so, we may seem to violate the sacredness of private 
conversation. The day following the Derry celebration, or the day suc- 
ceeding to that, Mr. Dawson was, we are informed, questioned with some 
severity upon the subject of his speech, at the table of Sir George Hill ; 
the Hon. Gentlemen alleged in explanation of his conduct, that his 
only object was to put the Protestants of the empire in full possession 
of their danger, and of the view taken of it by the Cabinet. The danger, 
he said, was manifest to themselves. The Association conspiracy was in 
fact the government of the country, and unless put down by force or by 
compliance, it must continue to be the government, with constantly in- 
creasing power. ‘ The Minister,’ said Mr. Dawson, ‘ whose particular 
sphere is the House of Commons, has declared, after deliberate inquiry 
and consideration, that the Lower House of Parliament will not enable 
the Administration to put down the pestilent conspiracy ; and as it can- 
not be put down by force, there only remains to make the best terms that 
can be made for the country.’’—Standard, Friday. 

There is a report in an Irish paper that Sir George Hill had 
swerved from his Orange faith. ‘‘ A weak invention of the 
enemy,” we suppose. 

It has been reported that Parliament is to be called together in 
November, for the purpose of appointing a Committee to inquire 
into the means of removing the disabilities of the Roman Catho- 
lies, and to report, when the House meets regularly in February. 

It appears from a Dublin paper to be in contemplation to call 
upon the Protestants not to have any dealings with Catholics ; and 
it is hinted that the best way to avert this threatened evil would be 
for the Catholies to call on the Association to rescind their “ non- 
intercourse act,” which mandate advises them not to deal with 
Protestants. 

The Catholic priests in the North of Ireland are said to be ac- 
tively engaged in exhorting their respective flocks not to enlist in 
any of the recruiting parties now beating up throughout the pro- 
vince. 

A Mayo paper says that the Marquis of Sligo has avowed his 
determination to oppose every Ministry who will not concede to 
the Catholics the privileges of the constitution. 

The Marquis of Anglesea, on Saturday visited Donnybrook 
Fair, attended by Lord William Paget and two other gentlemen, 
but without either a servant, a soldier, or a policeman. The con- 
fidence thus manifested was repaid by every mark of respect and 
affection on the part of the multitude; who remarked, that his 
Excellency was the first Lord .Lieutenant who had ever conde- 
scended to visit ‘ the Brook.” 





Satrurpay, Two o’Ciock. 

The Russian Ambassador returned to town this morning, for 
the purpose of having an interview with one of the Ministers, and 
preparing despatches for the Emperor. Some importance is 
attached to the suddenness of his return to London: he quits it 
again in the evening. 

Letters from Paris state, that the Emperor of Russia has al- 
ready expressed his dissent from the basis of the arrangement to 
be proposed by Lord Heytesbury, and of which he had received 
notice from Prince Lieven. 

It has been reported in the City, that an express with important 
information has been received at the Foreign Office from Vienna— 
of the Foreign Office, however, the report is contradicted. 
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Accounts have been received from Madeira of the 10th ult. On 
the 31st of July, the blockading squadron consented not to inter- 
cept English vessels until the blockade should be recognized by 
Great Britain. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 

There has been very little excitement in the Money Market during the 
week, but on the whole there has been a marked tendency to improve- 
ment, which is attributed to various causes. The circumstances, how- 
ever, which have produced the most effect, are a kind of semi-official 
contradiction of the statement of a falling off in the Quarter’s Revenue, 
which was confidently made last week by some persons who were supposed 
to have means of ascertaining the fact; and the favourable impression 
produced by the announcement that the Duke of Wellington feels dis- 
posed to strengthen the administration by bringing into it the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and other friends to Catholic Emancipation, whose talents 
and influence may be useful to him in enabling him to carry his views for 
the pacification of Ireland into execution. To these may be added, the 
fact of a letter having been received by an eminent jobber from Berlin, 
in which it is slated, that the Emperor of Russia, being aware of its being 
attributed to him that he desires to obtain entire possession of Turkey for 
the purpose of making it a new’ kingdom under his brother, Constantine, 
according to the views of Catherine, has disclaimed such intention, and 
has even gone so far as to forbid his brother Constantine taking any part 
in the campaign. This statement was not, of course, generally credited, 
but as the party by whom the letter was received, immediately afterwards 
purchased largely—an effect was produced upon the market. Consols 
opened on Monday at 874 8, and during the week, never went below 87§. 
On Friday they rose to 87% 88 for money, and 88 to 88} for the account. 
India Bonds have been very steady at 107 to 109, and nothing more is said 
of an intention to reduce the dividend on this description of investment. 
Exchequer Bills during the week have been at 74 to 77, but with very 
little doing. 

In the Foreign Market the securities have been very steady, as there 
have been no arrivals of sufficient importance to affect them. Austrian 
Bonds have fluctuated from 963 to 97. Russian from 933 to 94%, but on 
Friday they were rather dull at 94. French 5 per cent. Rentes have been 
in good demand at 107? to 108}, the latter was the price on Friday at an 
Exchange of 25f.30c. Mexican Bonds have been steady at 39 to 40, and 
a few bargains were made in Colombian at 24. Danish Bonds have risen 
to 63?, and as large investments are now made in this stock, they are ex- 
pected to go alittle higher. Spanish Bonds are nominal at 114. 

SATURDAY, ONE 0’CLoCcK.—Consols have been done to-day at 884, and 
some bargains have been reported at 884 3; very little, however, has been 
done. In the Foreign Market there is no alteration. 


SaturpDAY, Two o’cLock. 
The funds remain steady, Consols 88. 





The King and his suite visited Windsor Castle on Wedresday. Mr. Dawe, 
the portrait painter, attended by command of his Majesty with full-length 
portraits of the present and late Emperor and Empress of Russia, the Em- 
press Mother, and the several members of the Imperial family, together with 
those of the late Duke of Kent, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hill, and 
various distinguished personages painted during Mr. Dawe's absence on the 
Continent. His Majesty remained about an hour inspecting the pictures. 

A shrewd Brightonian, writing in the Glube on the slender chance that 
the King’s rumoured visit to Brighton will be realized, consoles himself with 
the reflection, that although his Majesty’s visit would confer an honour on 
the town, it is doubtful whether it would confer “ any substantial benefit.” 

The Sun says that the Duke of Clarence is not to do business at the 
Admiralty beyond this week. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived at his residence in Downing-street at a 
late hour on Sunday night, from Cheltenham. He left London on Monday 
for Windsor-park, where the Duke had an audience of the King, and after- 
wards proceeded to his seat at Strathfieldsay. 

Sir William Knighton arrived from Ostend on Wednesday. A Treasury 
order was sent to the Custom-house for the immediate delivery of Sir 
William’s carriage ; and it was very rationally inferred, that business of 
much importance required this despatch, Mr. Phillips, the Under Secretary 
for the Home Department, also arrived from a Continental tour. 

The Honourable James Barbour, the new American Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Great Britain, arrived in London on Wednesday. Mr. Barbour 
formerly filled the offices of Secretary of War and Governor of Virginia, 
United States. He is accompanied by his lady and family. 

The Duke of Sussex is on a visit to Kinmel Park, Denbighshire, the re- 
sidence of Colonel Hughes. 

Prince Lieven, the Russian Ambassador, is gone to Pensanger, the seat of 
Earl Cowper, where he is to spend a few days. 

The Duke of Cumberland, and his son Prince George, arrived, in good 
health, at the Duke’s palace, Schonhausen, near Berliu, on the 20th August. 

The Duke of Gloucester has been sworn in a burgess of Southampton ; 
and the Earl of Guildford has been made a freeman of Dover. 

The Master of the Mint is at present ona tour in Scotland with his 
family. 

It is now affirmed that an arrangement has been at length effected between 
Count Ofalia and Lord Aberdeen for the settlement of British claims on 
Spain ; and that the Spanish Government, under this arrangement, is to pay 
the sum of 900,0002. as a composition or acquittance for the whole of the 
claims. The money is all to be paid within six or seven months. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was enthroned on Wednesday week, in the 
bea) of Canterbury, by proxy. The imposing ceremony occupied two 
1ours, 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury’s will has been proved in Doctors’ 
Commons by hisson, the Speaker of the House of Commons, who is the exe- 
cutor. The personal property is taken at 180,000/, His wife and seven 
unmarried daughters are amply provided for; and his sons-in-law, the Bishop 
of Carlisle and the Archdeacon of Canterbury, are to have legacies of 3000/7, 
each, The will is all in the prelate’s own handwriting, 





The Speaker has purchased from Mr. Alderman Thompson his house in 
Gloucester-place, for the future residence of his mother and unmarried 
sisters. 4 

The Chancellor of the diocese of Winchester died suddenly on Friday se’n- 
night, at his brother’s house, Blackheath, at the moment he was sitting down 
to dinner with a fashionable party. He was previously, to all appearance, 
in excellent health and spirits. 

The Dean of Westminster has concurred with the Dean of St. Paul’s, in 
refusing permission to the admirers of Lord Byron to erect a monument to 
his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

The Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, on Thursday, voted an 
address to their late Diocesan on his elevation to the See of Canterbury. 

From the accession of George III. to the present time, a period of sixty- 
eight years, there have been eighty-one Bishops appointed in the established 
church of England and Wales. 

The parishioners of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, have served notices upon the 
Lord Mayor and the Aldermen for the Ward of Farringdon, of action for try- 
ing whether they have not the exclusive right of watching and warding them 
selves, at their own expense, uncontrolled by civic authority. This right is 
founded on one of the acts of James I., which the parishioners contend still 
stands unrepealed. 

A general order, issued from the Horse Guards, on Tuesday, announces 
the appointment of Sir Herbert Taylor to be Adjutant-General of the Forces. 
The appointment is said to have given much satisfaction to the army. 

We learn that an order will shortly be issued, allowing the captains of 
1809 and 1810 the option of retiring on the old rate of half-pay, with a step 
ofrank superior to that they at present hold in their regiments. Those 
availing themselves of this boon, who may be at the top of the list, will be 
restored to full pay in their own corps, in the event of a vacancy occurring 
within a given period. We believe two years is the time fixed upon. The 
like indulgence, under the same restrictions, is to be extended to the lieute- 
nants of 1812 and 1813.—Morning Chronicle. 

It is stated that Colonel Lumley, acting as Lieutenant-governor of Sierra 
Leone, in consequence of the death of Colonel Denham, will be appointed 
Governor. 

Major-General Sir John Colborne has sailed from England, to assume his 
appointment of Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. 

The old colours of the Royal Marines have been suspended from the dome 
of the Painted Hall in Greenwich Hospital. Several of them were in tatters, 
having been used at the memorable battle of Bunker’s Hill, in the year 1775. 

The committee for the relief of the Spanish and Italian Refugees have 
made another appeal to the beneficence of the English people, in behalf of 
these unfortunatemen, ‘There are yet about three hundred of them de- 
pendent upon the committee for support. 

The Commissioners of Customs have appropriated a suite of rooms at the 
Custom-house for the reception of passengers and luggage arriving from 
abroad. Separate apartments aud accommodation are provided for ladies, 
and a distinction is made between the cabin and steerage passengers. Means 
are also proposed to render the embarkation on board the steam-boats less 
hazardous than at present. 

The Brighton papers are discussing the merits of a proposed change in 
the route of the French mail from Dover and Calais to Brighton and Dieppe. 
It would produce a considerable saving of time in summer. 

The Common Council of Liverpool have voted 5002. to the King’s College, 
London. 

The dairymen and cowkeepers of London have appointed a Committee to 
confer with the brewers, for the purpose of fixing the price of grains at 2s. 
per quarter, for the ensuing year, with a view to keep milk at its present 
price and quality. This is the highest price, they think, which can be rea- 
sonably demanded. The brewers already rule the price of beer; and if they 
are allowed to combine to raise the price of grains—the principal food of 
cows in the neighbourhood of London—they will also virtually control the 
price of milk in the metropolis. 

The parish-officers of the metropolis and its vicinity had a meeting last 
week, at Aldermanbury, to devise means to employ the paupers in agricultural 
pursuits, as the practice of employing them in manufactures had been pro- 
ductive of mischief. The price of the goods, the produce of pauper labour, 
was much below what the regular manufacturer could bring them to the 
market at. Picking oakum and breaking stones debased their minds. At 
Camberwell the paupers set fire to the house in which they were employed ; 
and at Islington they threw the stones into the Canal. It was mentioned 
that madder and liquorice might be cultivated with advantage by pauper 
labour. A resolution was agreed to, recommending the cultivation of the soil, 

A body of persons composing a Society called ‘the Friends of Civil and 
Religious Liberty,” held a meeting on Monday evening, in the Theatre of 
the Mechanics’ Institution. The object of the meeting did not appear to be 
very clearly known; and it is of the less consequence, since it was only a 
scene of riot. Mr. Ffrench the barrister was in the chair. In his opening 
speech he took Mr. O’Connell to task for having abandoned the use of the 
expression “ Radical Reform” for the less significant one of “ Con- 
stitutional Reform.’ Mr. O’Connell found a defender in the person of 
Mr. Spooner; who, after uttering something in the shape of a defini- 
tion of the words “ Radical” and “ Constitutional,” proposed a resolution to 
the effect that every man ought to serve his Maker, according to the dictates 
of his conscience, without being subjected to restrictive laws and penal en- 
actments. A person named Murphy next availed himself of his faculty of 
speech; and a long altercation was kept up betwixt him and the chairman, 
intermixed occasionally with a few interjectional words from others, and all 
manner of din from the body of the assembly. The chairman at length dis- 
covered the propriety of abdicating the post of honour; and the confusion 
of tongues ceased. 

A worthy person, who subscribes himself “ Peter Layng,” and professes 
to be an ardent supporter of the House of Brunswick, has thrice essayed 
to get up a public meeting at the Crown and Anchor, to address the King 
against the removal of the Duke of Clarence from the office of Lord High 
Admiral. The first two attempts proved utter failures; but, nothing daunted, 
Mr, Peter Layng made a third attempt on Tuesday last. At the hour ap- 
pointed, Mr. Layng and a friend entered the room; an hour and a haif 
elapsed, and the meeting consisted of seven individuals exclusive of reporters, 
The efforts of the patriotic Mr. Peter Layng to gain éclat for his address 
have thus been frustrated—whether from the apathy of the public, or from 
the tax of a shilling which he desired should be levied upon all who came, 
remains unresolved. 
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A correspondent in the New Times, complains of a great want of courtesy 
at the bureau of the French Ambassador in Portland-place. He called once 
for a passport, but was told to call the next day between one and three. 
The writer called at one o’clock, and was desired to sit down in a small room 
six feet by four. Time passed on, till at length twenty-seven individuals, 
among whom were several ladies, had been crammed into this narrow space, all 
waiting for passports. They waited till past three o’clock, and then they were 
told by a person “ that the gentleman whose duty it was to fill and issue the 
passports was ill, and could not attend—he hoped, however, that he would be 
able to come to-morrow!’ He thinks that either the French or English au- 
thorities should interfere to get these matters better ordered. 

Three of the Cheltenham magistrates issued circulars for a meeting to 
consider of an address to the Duke of Wellington, on the honour of his visit. 
The matter came to the ears of the Duke ; who deeming it a work of super- 
erogation, discountenanced the meeting and address, as he had come to 
Cheltenham only as a “ private individual.” The projectors are said to have 
been sadly disappointed. 

While the Duke of Wellington was at Cheltenham, an impudent fellow 
claimed acquaintance with his Grace, on the score of having given him a 
glass of water during the battle of Waterloo. “Be off, you scoundrel !” 
said the Duke: “I never took a glass of water during an engagement in my 
life.” 

The venerable Judge Sir William Draper Best is at Cheltenham; but so 
lame (of gout, we believe) that he is drawn to Sherbourne Spa in a chaise. 

Dr. Spurzheim is lecturing on phrenotogy—where, does the simple 
reader suppose ?—in all places of the world, at Creltenham, to the water- 
drinkers ! 

The French Theatre in Tottenham-street was opened on Thursday evening. 
The house was tolerably well filled; and the pieces—the melodrame of 
Trente Ans, oula Vie d'un Joueur, and the vaudeville of the Va/et-—were 
respectably executed, but the company boasts of few first-rates. 

While Lord Foley was proceeding to Stourbridge race-course the other 
day, his horse fell with him, and his Lordship’s arm was fractured a little 
below the shoulder. 

At the grand archery féte lately given by the Earl and Countess of Brad- 
ford, at Castle Bromich Hall, the Countess and the Hon. Mr. Finch carried 
off the two grand prizes. 

The manly pastime of archery was also enjoyed at Richmond, on the 20th 
—the prizes, a silver arrow, a silver cup, and other rewards. The silver 
arrow and captaincy of the target were won by Mr. William Kirkby; the 
lieutenancy of the target by Dr.Sewster Horner; the cup was awarded to Dr. 
F. Horner; and Mr. Christ, Croft was declared captain of numbers. 

The Brompton Archers had a grand field-day on Tuesday week. The 
gold medal was won by Mr. R. Cruikshank ; the silver one by Mr. Griffiths; 
and the gilded arrows by Mr. G. Mitchell. 

A grand cricket-match between the married and single of Windsor and 
Eton came off on Wednesday week, at Eton Common. The match was de- 
cidedly in favour of the married: they had 103ianings, and the single only 36. 

A match of cricket, which from all the circumstances attending it, excited 
a vast degree of interest in the neighbourhood of Stanmore, Edgeware, and 
the adjacent country, for a considerable distance round, was played a few 
days ago at Bently Priory, the seat of the Marquis of Abercorn. The Mar- 
quiss formed a match to play himself, his brother Lord Claude Hamilton, 
Viscount Grimstone, the eldest son of the Earl of Verulam, the Honourable 
Mr. Bathurst, a son of Earl Bathurst, who were all there on a visit with the 
young Marquiss, and all about his own age, together with six of his Lord- 
ship’s servants, whom he had selected, making in all ten players, against ten 
of the best players amongst all the tradespeople of Stanmore and Edgeware. 
These two ancient villages put forth their best and picked men on the occa- 
sion ; and the ten selected, at the head of whom was an Edgeware butcher, 
who is esteemed a crack player in those parts, went to meet their aristo- 
cratic opponents. The wickets were set about 12 o’clock at noon, and the 
game commenced immediately after. The play continued with varied 
success, till it became too dark to continue it longer; and the contending 
parties were obliged to make it a drawn game. 

On six of the shooting quarters on the extensive estate of the Honourable 
W. Maule of Panmure, M. P., parties of sportsmen during the first week’s 
shooting, bagged no fewer than 1416 brace of grouse, besides hares, ptar- 
migan, plover, dotterell, and snipes; though the weather was not very 
favourable. 

Partridges are tolerably pleuty in the game county of Suffolk, notwith- 
standing the adverse state of the weather at a critical season for the young 
birds getting forward. On the hills around Cheltenham, game is unusually. 
plenty, particularly hares and partridges; but both birds and hares are very 
wild. 

The harvest is rapidly drawing to a conclusion. In most districts, the da- 
mage done by the rains is by no means so serious as was apprehended. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. C. Green made his 102d ascent, from the city of 
Canterbury, and very narrowly escaped a descent in the ocean. 

Madame Catalani has arrived in London. She makes her first appear- 
ance at the Derby Musical Festival, which takes place next week. This 
distinguished singer is also engaged for the York and Manchester festivals. 

Madlle. Sontag has refused an engagement offered her from the Konigstadt 
Theatre, at Berlin, at a salary of 11,000 crowns. And why ?—because she 
knows that greater noodles are to be found in London.—Harmonicon. 

The Hereford musical festival commenced on Tuesday. The city is 
crammed with company. 

. The Earl of Radnor is said to have discharged every one of his game- 
keepers, and given his tenants liberty to sport over his lands, 

There are no fewer than five candidates for the vacant office of Governor 
of White Cross-street Prison. It is worth a thousand pounds per annum. 

The fishermen in Queenborough were last winter reduced to a state of 
great misery by the Corporation excluding them from the right of fishing, 
upon which the people depended for subsistence, and which belonged in 
common to the burgesses. The question of right was sent to a jury, who 
decided in favour of the fishermen ; but some ulterior proceedings have in- 
terposed to prevent them from exercising their right. The sufferings of the 
poor men and their families are therefore still great, and are likely to be in- 
creased on the approach of. winter. Mr. Capel, one of the representatives 
of Queenborough, accompanied by some friends, visited the borough on 
Saturday, for the purpose of investigating its present condition ; and they 
found nothing but scanty and wretched fare in the houses, and the wan 
faces of the women and children bespoke extreme want, At a meeting of 








the inhabitants, the majority of whom were fishers, Mr. Capel stated, that 
neither he nor his friends would relax in their efforts to mitigate their suffer- 
ings; and he assured them, that though redress had been exceedingly slow, 
it could not fail to be ultimately conceded to them ; and that his Majesty’s 
Government could never sanction such an act of spoliation as had been com- 
mitted on their property and right to labour—a right as clearly expressed 
and as well founded as that possessed by any individual to any estate in the 
kingdom, It appears that some of the fishermen procure a pittance by 
diving for stones tomake Roman cement, Two menseldom succeed in rais- 
ing more than a quarter of a ton per day ; and for pricking and driving, and 
lifting weights a whole day, each is rewarded with the sum of ls. 3d. 

On the 8th of October, 1,000,000Ibs. of tea will be sold at Rotterdam. 
An application has been made to the Treasury for a license to import pur- 
chases of such tea into Great Britain and Ireland, agreeably to Acts 18 and 
24 of Geo. IL, on payment of an equalized duty, correspondent with the 
present duty payable by the East India Company. 

The weavers in Dewsbury, Huddersfield, Halifax, and other manufacturing 
towns, are represented to be in full employment, and in some instances an 
advance of wages has taken place. In Forfarshire, some of the manufac- 
turers could employ double the number of weavers, but they cannot obtain 
them, 

The pilchard fishery has been more successful this season than for many 
bygone years, 

Two barges laden with part of fine orange-trees, presented by the King of 
France to his Majesty, passed up the Thamies this forenoon on their way to 
Windsor, ‘ 

Dr. Wallack, late superintendent of the East India Company’s garden at 
Calcutta, has just brought to England one of the most extensive collections 
perhaps ever formed by a single individual. It consists of twenty tons of 
dried, and twenty-three tons of living specimens of the rarest plants peculiar 
to the North of India. Dr. Horsfield is at present culling the duplicates 
from the extensive herbarium of the East India Company, for the purpose 
of their being presented to the Medico Botanical Society of London. The 
duplicates will embrace many thousands of plants indigenous to India, all in 
the most perfect preservation. 

John Bull remarks, that “any misrepresentation in The Times, at this 
period, must either arise from ignorance or a desire wilfully to mislead.” 
At what period was it otherwise ? 

In 1823, the number of Lancasterian Schools in Denmark was 244; and 
such has been their rapid increase, that there are at present 2377. 

A sagacious magistrate has observed, that among the persons that are 
brought before him, a great number can read, and many can write. A still 
greater number of them, we have no doubt, walk on their feet, and eat bread 
made of corn.— Globe. 

Dr. Gall, the phrenologist, has directed by his will that his Aead should 
be taken off and dissected for the use of his system, and to be added to his 
collection; and that his hody should be buried at Pére la Chaise, but that 
no priest be admitted at the ceremony. 

Dr. Gall is likely to create a warmer interest among the good people of 
Paris after his death, than during his life. He has not only been honoured 
with a splendid funeral, but a proposition is made to erect, by public sub- 
scription, a monument to his memory. On this, the ultra papers denouuce 
him as an Atheist, and more than insinuate that his partisans can have no re- 
ligion. On the other hand, those who scoffed at his craniological system, 
now find out that he was a great philosopher, and denounce his opponents as 
bigots or Jesuits.— Times. 

It appears that attempts have been made by some French Jesuits, to found 
colleges for education in the Islands of Guernsey and Jersey ; but both the 
civil and military authorities opposed themselves to the project, and it is 
dropped for a time. 

Mr. Butler, druggist, in Liecester, was on Sunday publicly baptized by 
immersion, fn St. Martin’s church. In order to satisfy some scruples of con- 
science, he had recourse to all the controversial writers on baptism ; and his 
conclusion was that immersion was the only scriptural mode. The singu- 
larity of the scene attracted a great crowd, The clergyman having read the 
appropriate service, the individual got into a large tub provided for the oc- 
casion, and the minister, having previously obtained the consent of the 
Bishop, immersed Mr. Butler, who thus “ renounced the Devil and all his 
works.” A similar ceremony had not taken place in that church for two 
hundred years before. 

Among the Portuguese Refugees arrived in the outports, are one hundred 
and forty Coimbra students and eleven friars. 

A great number of the Portuguese nobility have arrived at Paris. 


The small elephant from Exeter Change made his first appearance at 
Astley’s on Monday last, in the melo-drama of Blue Beard. It was an- 
nounced in the bills, that after the performance the elephant would go through 
a variety of tricks in the circle ; but, according to some of the papers of next 
morning, ‘*he had no sooner entered, than he became quite unmanageable, 
and appeared terrified from the number of persons around him, and the keep- 
ers who attended lost all control over him. The affrighted animal made a 
plunge towards the back part of the pit, and got his fore legs and trunk over 
the panels which surround the circle. The screams of the females were ter- 
rific, and a general rush took place towards the doors, and the confusion that 
followed it is almost impossible to describe. Several ladies were slightly 
injured by the elephant’s trunk, and one lady was so much hurt that she was 
taken to a surgeon’s and bled immediately. With some difficulty the ele- 
phant was secured and taken out of the circle, when it was announced that 
he would again be brought in to proceed with his performance ; upon which 
ageneral cry of “No, no,” resounded through the house. He was however 
brought out on the stage, where he went through his tricks with the greatest 
docility imaginable.” The Géobe treats this edition of the story scornfully, 
but admits that the elephant had been tippling—small beer. 

Some of the inhabitants of Polstead have had the*folly to contemplate the 
erection of a monument “ to the memory of Maria Marten!” The Rector, 
however, peremptorily refused to allow ita place in the churchyard. Others, 
with equal folly, have suggested a public subscription to remunerate the 
murderer’s wife for the money she spent in his defence, and in arraying 
herself in the most expensive mourning. 





The Edinburgh Observer announces, that the King has been graciously 
pleased to permit that the huge and useless piece of ordnance called ‘‘ Mons 
Meg,” may be removed from the Tower of London, and restored to its an- 
cient honours ia the Castle of Edinburgh, 
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The lowest ebb of tide that has been seen in the Frith of Forth these fifty 
years occurred on Tuesday se’nnight. The top of a rock was visible at New- 
haven which had never been seen by the oldest fisherman ; and it was 
found necessary to employ small boats to land the passengers from the steam- 
boats at the Chain Pier. 

An enterprising Company in the west of Scotland have resolved to erect 
a cotton factory in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and a number of operative 
workmen have been engaged for that purpose. This will form a new era in 
the history of Hindostan, as the natives, who are strongly averse to any in- 
novation upon their established customs, still follow the primitive mode of 
preparing their yarn with the spindle and distaff. At the introduction of the 
cotton tveaving into this country, little more than half a century ago, the 
yarn was brought home in hank by our East Indiamen, and was then con- 
sidered of more value than the finest silk, and could only be purchased by 
persons of quality. What a change in the course of such a short period !— 
Paisley Advertiser. a 

Last week, a boat, having on board Captain Lloyd of the Water-guard, Mr. 
Wilson a relative, and Mr. Barry Gunn, besides a crew of four men, left 
Beale in the Shannon, for Ballybunnion. Soon after the boat swamped in a 
gale; and it is supposed that all on board perished ; for on the same night, 
the boat and the lifeless body of Mr. Wilson were picked up. 

The whale-fishing in the Greenland seas has almost totally failed this 
season, fromthe packed or close ice. Most of the ships had left Greenland 
for Davis’s Straits—the dernier resort of an unlucky season—in May. 

A French lugger and two tub boats, with thirteen men, and one hundred 
and forty-two tubs of foreign’spirits, were recently captured off the coast of 
Kent, by Lieutenant Johnston of his Majesty’s ship Ramillies and four men. 
It is the largest capture which has been made by the Coast Blockade these 
several years. 

Two men and a boy, out of a crew of six, attached to a fishing-boat be- 
longing to Penzance, were last week drowned, by the upsetting of the boat in 
which they were endeavouring to reach the shore. 

One of the Newlyn fishing-boats, on her return from the Irish herring 
fishery, was lost, on the 20th August, on the Swash Bank, off Wexford. The 
owner, his brother, two other men and a boy, lost their lives. 

A distressing accident occurred at Loch Lomond, on Friday se’nnight, 
while the Lady of the Lake steam-boat was lying off Tarbett inn, waiting for 
passengers. A small boat or coble put off from the sbore with about twenty 
persons on board: it came close to the steamer, and by some means not 
satisfactorily accounted for, but supposed to have been by the people making 
a rush to one side, when it touched the steam-boat, the coble heeled over, 
and floated keel uppermost. Few shrieks were heard—one or two piercing 
ones only could be distinguished—the unfortunates seemed to have been 
stifled with the water instantly. Fora few seconds every on-looker was 
paralyzed ; but boats from the shore and the boat of the steamer were soon 
on the spot, and picked up those that appeared above water. One seaman 
saved four with his own hand. Two women who beheld the accident from the 
shore pushed off a boat with frantic energy, and oaring it, one with her hand 
and the other with a stick, succeeded in reaching some of the sufferers. 
Some of the passengers escaped by swimming to the shore. Many were 
not, however, so fortunate. The drowning caught to the drowning, and 
went down locked fast together. One young man at the moment the boat 
swamped found himself entangled with three : they clung to the skirt of his 
coat, but it gave way, and he swam to the shore, denuded of this part of his 
dress. Nine persons were brought ashore lifeless; others were in such a 
state that it was doubtful if they could be resuscitated. The bodies were 
taken to the inn ; and there, while dinner was cooking for the living, on 
tables and dressers in the same apartment were stretched the pallid corpses 
of the dead, A new-married couple were of the number drowned ; of those 
saved, were two young men, comrades and friends, each of whom had given 
up the other aslost. The accident happened not more than thirty or forty 
yards from the shore, in nearly five fathoms water. The lake is so clear that 
its bottom can easily be seen; and it is therefore probable that no more 

than the number specified have been lost. 

On the 23rd August, the Hoss of Peterhead, on her voyage from Pillau to 
London, was struck by a squall, and went to the bottom in three minutes. 


The mate and three men were drowned. The captain clung to a plank,’ 


and supported himself in the water for about an hour, when he was picked up 
by a vessel which hove in sight. 

A jury of inquest at Hog Island, near Nassau, upon Peter Swanson, a sea- 
man on board his Majesty’s schooner, Mimb/e, has returned a verdict “that it 
appeared that the death of this man was caused by his having been confined 
by cords tied round his arms, and being gagged by an iron bolt in his mouth.’ 





Bees have fine feelings, and are apt to take offence when dogs bark or act 
unmannerly. We state this fact on the veritable authority of the Caledonian 
Mercury.‘ At Flodden brick-works, a few weeks ago, a large dog of the 
Newfoundland-breed, was stung to death by bees. He had been placed at 
the outside of the garden, in which were several hives of the industrious 
tribe ; by his bark, andthe manner in which he acted towards those bees that 
came within his reach, he soon gave offence to the winged insects, who, to 
revenge the insult, fastened upon him in whole swarms, and stung him to 
death.” 

Dogs form alliances like kings, make long marches, invade and slaughter 
their enemies.. The following has appeared in several newspapers, but we 
cannot tell which had it first :—“ A short time back, a gentleman residing in 
the upper part of Carnarvonshire received an invitation froma gentleman 
residing in Middlewich, to spend a month with him. The gentleman ac- 
cepted the invitation, and took with him a favourite greyhound: the next 
day after their arrival, a mastiff belonging to the invitet attacked the grey- 
hound, and gave him a good drubbing. The greyhound immediately took to 
his heels, and fled home to Carnarvonshire, a distance of about ninety miles ; 
and the family were surprised to see the dog return without his master. Next 
morning, the greyhound and a remarkably strong bull and mastiff dog, be- 
longing to the same gentleman, disappeared, and no trace could be found of 
either of them until a few days afterwards, when a letter was received [not 
from the dogs, but] from the Welch gentleman, saying his bull-dog and grey- 
hound had arrived in Cheshire, and both had attacked the mastiff belonging 
to his friend, and had destroyed him before they could be separated.’’ 

The other day, a young soldier belonging to the 78th Highlanders, quar- 
tered in Stirling Castle, leaped, ina frolic, from a point called the “ Ladies’ 
look-out” to the ground, a height of fifty feet, and returned to the Castle 


unhurt. Before he took the leap, he observed to a companion that it was 
“nae juinp at a.” 





Cats, it seems, have a taste for pilfering watches, and a malicious plea- 
sure in spoiling them. The Hud? Advertiser says—“ A few days ago, a pro- 
fessional gentleman of this town, we understand, left a valuable gold watch 
upon his desk, which was soon after seen in possession of a cat, who was 
hurrying down stairs with it in her mouth, with as much haste and anxiety 
as if it had been prey of a different description. On being examined, the 
works were found much injured; and the watchmakers stated it was the 
third instance, within their knowledge, in which watches had been damaged 
in a similar way.” 

A New York paper lately mentioned a more marvellous exploit. A man 
leaped down the Passaic falls, aheight of eighty or ninety feet, without in- 
jury. The writer of the paragraph sagaciously observes that he went down 
‘feet foremost,” 

A gardener of Craigforth, Lanarkshire, last year succeeded in rearing 
and domesticating a covey of partridges, the process of incubation being 
performed by acommon hen. They became so tame, that they ran about and 
fed like poultry, after they were deserted by their foster-mother. This season 
the gardener has five birds, reared in the same manner, so perfectly tame 
that they will pick food from the hand of a stranger. 


A destructive fire broke out on Sunday morning about ten, in the exten- 
sive premises of Mr. James Finden, patent axletree manufacturer, in Black 
Horse-yard, High Holborn, Before any effective means could be adopted to 
stop its progress, the whole of the extensive front wing was enveloped in 
flames ; shortly communicating to the workshops of Mr. Moore, paper-stainer, 
on the left wing; which, together with the smith’s shop underneath, were, in 
about half an hour, enveloped in one body of fire, threatening destruction to 
the dwelling-house of Mr. Finden and the premises near. The house was 
preserved from total ruin, but much valuable property was destroyed, Not- 
withstanding every exertion, the flames reached the right wing, and the 
whole of the extensive workshops of Mr. Winsland, carpenter, ultimately 
were included in the conflagration. About eleven o’clock, the whole range 
of the left and front wings fell in; and the fire was got under by twelve. 

A shoemaker at Wareham, and a little boy his son, died last week, in con- 
sequence of having eaten largely of some spurious mushrooms which the 
father had gathered. The mother, who also had eaten, though more sparingly, 
is unwell, but expected to recover. 

Last week, a young Englishman residing at Port Dundas, Glasyow, was 
awakened from his sleep by a noise in the street ; and being of a nervous 
temperament, he was impressed with the notion that somebody was forcing 
his bed-room door. Starting out of bed, he opened the window and leaped 
to the ground, a height of three stories. He however got up, and ran (says 
the Scotch paper) along the banks of the canal. Under the delusion that he 
was on the point of being attacked, he ascended a staircase, and sprung from 
a height of two stories, He then went on the road to Glasgow, and was 
found by the police in a state of nudity, and dreadfully bruised. He was 
properly taken care of, and has since been conveyed to the Lunatic Asylum. 

A disastrous fire broke out at Bonavista Bay, in Newfoundland, on the 
16th June, which consumed all the dwelling-houses, stores, &c. with two 
exceptions, at Broad Cove. ee 

At Cheltenham, on Friday, as two young gentlemen were riding a race 
with each other, in the German Spa Walk, one of them ran against a car- 
riage. His horse was killed on the spot; and as the*young man pitched 
upon his head, he was taken up dangerously wounded. : 

While the Telegraph coach was on its journey to Yarmouth, on Wednes- 
day week, the guard prevailed upon a seaman, an outside passenger, to go 
inside, as he was very drunk. The man became dissatistied, expressed a wish 
to “go aloft,” and while the coach was going rapidly forward, he opened 
the door to get out, but fell before the hind-wheel, which, passing over 
his thigh and breast, killed him. 

An inquest was held on Monday before Mr. Unwin, at Hackney-fields, on 
the remains of a foreign gentleman, Mr. C. T. Frankin, the agent of several 
respectable merchants in the city. It appeared, that on Sunday morning, the 
deceased, on returning home, tripped over a wall about 18 inches high, and 
was precipitated into a hollow atleast eight feet in depth. His frame, though 
there were no external marks of injury, was much shaken, and the spine 
being wounded, paralysis ensued, which, combined with other circumstances, 
caused his death.—Verdict, Accidental Death ; with a desire that the co- 
roner should express in strong terms the feelings of the Jury on the culpable 
negligence of those who permitted the existence of sucha dangerous nuisance 

An inquest was held on Monday, at Strade’s-hall, on the body of a la. 
bourer, who had provoked a fellow-servant to fight him, and who in the course 
of the onset received a blow, which caused the rupture of internal blood- 
vessels, and his instant death. Verdict—Manslaughter. : 

A person named Robert White, alias King, who has long carried on a 
traffic in counterfeit sovereigns, along with others not yet in custody, was 
some days since apprehended in Kent-street, Borough, and lodged in New- 
gate. The counterfeit sovereigns, it is ascertained, were sold at 6s, or 7s. 
each; but some of the inferior ones were disposed of at 4s. 

On Tuesday morning, as a young man was attempting to pass under Lon- 
don-bridge, his boat came suddenly upon the boom placed at the arch, to stop 
the passage. His boat upset, and he perished. 

A young woman in Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street, has lost her life, by the 
accidental burning of her clothes. She was in the habit of sitting up to read 
after the family had retired, and her clothes had twice before caught fire, in 
consequence of her falling asleep. In the present fatal instance, she had 
gone to the water-closet, fallen asleep, and having dropped the candle, the 
flame was communicated to her garments. 

A gentleman was robbed in Ingress-park, near Gravesend, on Sunday 
night, by four men dressed like sailors. He knocked one of them down, but 
was overpowered by the others. fae! 

The eldest son of a respectable farmer, near Honiton, lately fell a victim 
to the drinking of cider which had been made on a press with a lead bed or 
dish ; the necessary effect of which is, that the malic acid contained in the 
cider exerts a powerful chemical action upon the metal, forming the malate 
of lead, a destructive poison. 

A youth who has been dumb from his infancy, was lately drowned at Lax- 
ley, whilst bathing ; and most singular to say, when he was on the point of 
sinking, he spoke for the first time in his life, by calling upon his brother to 
save him, who was a mournful spectator of the heart-rending scene.—Isle of 
Man Advertiser. 

Mr. Pradoe, of Stoke Priory, was killed on Tuesday by the accidental exe 
plosion of his gun while passing through a gate. 
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On Friday, a poor woman residing at Bromley in Kent, nearly seventy 
years old, and who has been blind for the last seventeen years, hanged her- 
self behind her cottage-door. She acted under the impression that she was 
likely to be removed from her children to the workhouse. 

A young gentleman in Birmingham attempted to cut his throat on Satur- 
day,—his mind having become morbid, from disappointments in family ex- 
pectancies, and consequent embarrassments, 

On Thursday morning, a young woman, about 17 years of age, was found 
lying on the ground between some logs of wood, in the timber-yard of Mr. 
Peto, the builder, in Waterloo-road : she was in a state of insensibility, and 
appeared to be dying from want. She was removed to Lambeth Woykhouse, 
where she now remains in a hopeless condition. It was ascertained that she 
is the daughter ofa tradesman in the neighbourhood of the Strand; and that 
she eloped with a fellow by whom she was seduced, and afterwards aban- 
doned. 

A Coroner’s Jury, which sat on Tuesday, at the Buffalo’s Head, New- 
road, to inquire into the death of an infant which was discovered in a water- 
closet in Harcourt-street, Paddington, returned a verdict of © Wilful murder 
against Ann Prangle,”’ the reputed mother. The body was so much decom- 
posed that the surgeon could not say whether it had been born alive. 

Harrington, an Irishman, was on Tuesday arrested in Southwark, charged 
with having, four years ago, been concerned in the murder of a man named 
Sullivan, in the parish of Bantry. He confessed to the officer that he was 
present when the murder was committed, but said that he took no part in it. 
He was detained in prison till the authorities in Ireland are acquainted 
with the matter. Two of his accomplices were at the time tried, convicted, 
and transported for life. —_- 

The Austrian Observer relates the following anecdote of the King of Wur- 
temberg. ‘ Three young men of Weimar, who are travelling on foot in the 
South of Germany, arrived at Stutgard (the capital of Wurtemberg,) intend- 
ing to remain there only asingle day, It was necessary that their passports 
should be examined and signed. They proceeded therefore to the commis- 
sioner’s residence, where they applied ineffectually several times in the course 
of the day. The King of Wurtemberg, who frequently walks alone on foot 
in his eapital, perceived them, and on accosting them, learnt that the absence 
of the commissioner was the cause of their repeated journeys to and from bis 
office. The King himself opened the door of the office, requested the young 
men to enter, received their passports, and signed them thus :—“ Examined 
at Stutgard. The King, for the absent Commissioner.” This officer, being 
immediately afterwards summoned before his Majesty, excused himself in the 
best manner he was able; but the King, in a severe tone of voice, while he 
pardoned him for that time, forewarned him that if again he should be found 
guilty of detaining travellers longer than was necessary to examine their pass- 
ports, he might forthwith make out one for himself, and leave the kingdom. 

M. Gleizal, a member of the Convention, who voted for the death of Louis 
XVI, has received from the present Government of France an indemnity of 
sixty thousand or eighty thousand francs, for the loss of a place of which he 
was deprived by the last Ministry. 

Mr. Robert Burns at New Berlin, Union County, Pennsylvania, advertises, 
in the papers of that place, that he has discovered mines of silver, copper, 
lead, and iron, in seventeen different places in Union County. Gold and 
silver are also said to have been found in some places in North Carolina, 

At Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort, there are 4,403 persons who have been 
condemned to be galley-slaves for ten years or less; 1,616, for ten or more 
years; 252 for 20 years and upwards ; 2,293 for life. Besides these, there 
are 640 slaves at L’ Orient. 

A letter from Gaurnay, in France, mentions the arrest of a man, aged 
seventy, under very peculiar circumstances. The prisoner, who is a person 
of some consequence in his own neighbourhood, had imprisoned his wife for 
more than two years in a small room in his house, where she was denied 
every comfort, and supplied with only sufficient food to keep life within 
her, When discovered by the authorities, she was clothed in rags, and al- 
most a skeleton. 

The Emperor of Austria has appointed his grandson, the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, a captain of the Yagers. The first campaign of young Napoleon is to 
commence this year, under the auspices of the Archduke Charles. 

In the United States, the very microscopes are enormous. The New York 
Daily Advertiser says—* A solar microscope is prepared for exhibition at 
Hartford, which is said to possess a magnifying power of 3,000,000, and may 
be raised to 4,000,000, if the room is sufficiently large and the light strong. 
By its assistance, the white mealy particles on the surface of figs appear living 
objects of 24 feet in length ; the sting of the common honey-bee appears 
14 leet in length; and hundreds of snakes, of the enormous extent of six to 
eight feet, may be discovered in two drops of vinegar.” 

In June, the Emperor of Brazil, with the young Queen of Portugal, went 
on board the British ship of war Ganges, off Rio, to thank the officers and 
men for the aid given in subduing the German and Irish mutineers. The 
Emperor inquired into everything, took soup with the sailors, and was in 
all a second Napoleon. 

Of more than 500 competent practitioners, only 48 are in favour of the 
contagiousness of the yellow fever, 483 being decidedly againstit. In those 
parts of America where it most frequently rages, nobody believes in conta- 
gion—the extension of the disease seems entirely owing to the atmospheric 
constitution, and to local causes ; the latter consist, partly, in putrid effluvia 
—there exists, in no case, a clear proof of contagion having taken place, 
and all assertions to the contrary are founded either on false testimonies, on 
defective observations, or on erroneous inferences from correct observations. 
—Chervin on the Yellow Fever. 

At the last annual public sitting of the French Academy in Paris, the fol- 
lowing prizes were awarded :—6,000 francs toM. Comte, for a treatise on 
legislation ; 3,000 francs to Madame Voyard, for a work entitled Wiman; 
and a medal of 5,000 francs value to M. Jussieu, for a journal called Bon 
Genie, destined for the instruction of youth. 

La Clinique,a medical paper, which appears in Paris three times a-week, 
gives an account of anew kind of disease, which has recently been making 
great ravages in that capital. The patients are described as first suffer- 
ing from shiverings, then from burning sensations in the hands and feet, 
and lastly from the total loss of the use of every limb. Depletion, bark, 
opium, and other means of cure, have been tried without effect, and most of 
the patients have died. 

M. Beaudouin, a native of Paris, has invented a new system of submarine 
motion, by which he is enabled to remain under water about a quarter of an 
hour, without any communication with the atmospheric air. 








The military establishments of France, for the present year, amount to 
231,207 men, divided into twenty-one military divisions, 

A company offer, for an annual subscription, to keep up the monuments 
in the cemeteries of Paris, and supply flowers and garlands, and inscriptions 
in prose and verse, 

In Hayti, there are four printing presses in the employment of Government. 
There is also, at Port-au-Prince, a national library, which is open to the 
public three days in every week. 

Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-King of Spain, is represented to be exceedingly 
popular in that part of the United States where he resides. He contributes 
liberally to all public improvements ; employs almost all the poor in the 
village in-improving his property ; he is honourable in all his dealings, and 
hospitable to strangers who visit him. 

The Protestant soldiers in the garrison of Toulouse are henceforward to be 
allowed to attend the worship of their own church. 

A vessel containing a large quantity of antique jewellery has just been 
found in a subterranean passage at Champ Vert, near Lyons. The vessel 
also contained some gold coins of the reign of the Emperor Claudius. It is 
said that the collection is valiied at no less than 200,000 francs. 

Last week, an actress in Paris threw herself into the Seine; but she n 
sooner found herself floating on the water, and death staring her in the face, 
than she screamed for help. Two boatmen saved her. She expressed 
great regret for her folly. 

The streets of Paris are infested with robbers. No fewer than ten were 
apprehended by the police Iast week, in one district of the city. 

The Royal Court at Paris has fined a man in three thousand francs for an 
infamous libel on the conduct and character of a‘young widow of sixteen, 
It was imputed to her that she had occasioned the death of her husband. 

Some Sundays ago, Mr. Parker Gall, an English gentleman, was going to 
Vincennes ina curricle, having a lady with him, and alivery-servant behind. 
On the road the driver of one of the petty public conveyances whipped the 
horse of the curricle, which darted aside and ran among a party of workmen 
in one of the side alleys. Two of these men were killed, and six others seri- 
ously hurt. The driver who was the author of the disaster escaped in the 
confusion. Mr. Gall having left Paris, was condemned by default to three 
months’ imprisonment, a fine of one hundred francs, and to pay six thousand 
francs as an indemnity to the families of the victims. He immediately re- 
turned to appeal against this condemnation, and the Court, in quashing the 
sentence, set forth distinctly that there had been neither imprudence nor un- 
skilfulness on the part of Mr. Gall—Gatlignani’s Messenger. 

A man named Grandjean has been condemned to death by the Court of 
Assizes of Vosges, in France, for arson. The criminal had, it appeared, 
taken this means of revenging his expulsion from the house where he had 
lodged, and in which he had been detected in the act of stealing wine. By 
this act, five houses were burnt to the ground, six families were reduced to 
the greatest poverty, one person was killed, and another severely wounded. 

At St. Omer, a man was recently tried for sacrilege. He had offered for 
sale some broken pieces of silver, on which traces of a cross covld be per- 
ceived ; and as some churches had been robbed, it was supposed that he had 
committed the crime. He was sentenced to the gallies for life, and to be 
publicly branded on the forehead. 

A curious exhibition was witnessed in Paris one day last week. About 
100 Auvergnats, chiefly charcoal and corn porters, having at their head two 
musicians, went in procession: one of them, mounted on an ass, bore upon 
his back and bosom large placards, upon which were written the christian 
and surname of one of their comrades, who had been condemned by the 
body at large to this exposure for having suffered himself to be beaten by his 
wife. The placard-bearer sat ‘with his face turned towards the tail of the ass, 
which he held asa bridle. The procession stopped in the Rue St. Landry, 
before the house of the hen-pecked husband, where the music struck up, and 
they executed several dances. 

Such is the universal attachment to the practice of smoking at Leipsic, 
that sixteen students of the University have been known to crowd the dili- 
gence with the windows closed, each puffing at his favourite weed. 

The inhabitants of Sydney, in New South Wales, complain much of the 
badness of the times; but they continue, nevertheless, to provide for the 
comforts and elegancies of existence. A new theatre is being constructed, 
and aM. Girard, a Frenchman, has opened a restaurant, which might vie 
with those of Very, or the Rocher du Cancale, at Paris, and with the ad- 
ditional luxuries of kangaroo soup aud opossum gravy. Houses and lands 
have risen considerably in value during the last twelve months ; the same 
property being sold in February for 1,5002. which in the preceding month of 
July brought only 1.0002. ; and the free settlers were all so actively employed, 
and in want of domestic assistants, that every female convict who arrived by 
the Elizabeth was eagerly caught up for service. 

The Duchess of St. Albans is, we understand, a prey to the Parisians, the 
stories of her boundless wealth having led them to look upon her as a fit sub- 
ject for the exercise of their rapacity. Her Grace gave a dinner the other 
day at Meurice’s to fifteen persons, for which she was charged at the rate of 
162 francs each, besides 2000 francs for the use of the plateau, a sum in all 
probability far exceeding its worth—Brighton Gazette. 





POLICE OF LONDON. 


A butcher was brought to Hatton-garden on Saturday, to answer to the 
charge of having struck his wife. The blow was given in a moment of irri- 
tation ; and the wife’s temper having cooled, she expressed great unwilling- 
ness to press the charge against her husband. Mr. Laing (turning to Mr, 
Serjeant Sellon) ‘‘ Let us fine him 5s. and the costs. We’il let these parties 
know they are not to give unnecessary trouble to the magistrates, or, if they 
do, they must take the consequences.” Mr. Serjeant Sellon inquired where 
the assault was committed’? Complainant—‘ At No. 11, Howard’s-place, 
Lock’s-gardens.” Mr. Serjeant Seilon—‘‘It was ina private house—not 
in the streets? The public had nothing todo with it?” Complainant— 
“No, sir.’ Mr. Laing—“ That does not alter the matier. An assault is an 
assault, wherever committed.” Mr. Serjeant Sellou—‘*I don’t think so: 
there was no breach of the public peace in this instanes..’ Mr, Laing— 
“Then I differ with you, for an assault must be an essau!t wherever com- 
mitted ; and if you like to sit here and have your time and labour trifled with 
inthis manner, you may: I’m sure I don’t care.” Mr. Serjeant Sellon, with- 
out replying, resumed the newspaper he had been previously reading. By 
a recent act, two magistrates must concur in inflicting penalties in cases of 
assault; and for want of this concurrence in the present case, the defendant 
was discharged, upon payment of 1s, fee, 
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Five men have been committed from Mary-le-bonne, on the charge of hav- 
ing at different times robbed Messrs. Scott, cornchandlers, of Shepherd’s 
Bush, of quantities of corn, One poor fellow named Joseph Hawes, who 
was slightly suspected of being concerned with them, was informed by an 
officer that he would probably be wanted at the office. This had such an 
effect upon his mind, that he went and hanged himself in his master’s stable. 
He was repeatedly heard to express his entire innocence of the transaction. 

Three men and three women have been examined at Bow-street, before 
Sir Richard Birnie, on a number of charges of fraud and swindling which 
have been preferred against them. Some tradesmen stated their grievances, and 
not a few others were in attendance for the same purpose ; but as there was not 
the least chance of their bills being paid,they were not anxious to come forward, 
Sir Richard was of opinion that a charge of conspiracy to defraud and swindle 
could be made out against the gang, if a charge of felony could not be esta- 
blished ; and they were committed for trial. The Society for the Prevention 
of Swindling are to prosecute the prisoners. They are the companions and 
agents of the woman Sutton, mentioned last week in our Police report. 

This woman hassince been apprehened; and was examined on Thursday, by 
Sir Richard Birnie. She is accused o% having about three years since hired 
a harp, and afterwards pawned it ; and of having employed one of her ac- 
complices to hire a piano-forte, a week or two since, which has also disap- 
peared: there are various other charges of a deeper character. In ordering 
her to be remanded, Sir Richard intimated his intention of committing her 
for felony. 

An officer belonging to the Mansion-house last week apprehended a wo- 
man who had been begging, with an emaciated child of two or three years 
old in her arms. As he was taking her away, she begged that he would 
allow her something to drink, out of the money he had taken from her, He 
consented ; and in a little time ninepence worth of gin was consumed,—one 
glass full of which he saw the child swallow without hesitation. The officer 
mentioned to the magistrate, on Monday, that the child had died in prison ; 
and the last cry from its throat was “ gin, gin.” The poor little wretch could 
not be prevailed upon to take a drop of medicine, or gruel, or anything else 
up to its dying moments but “gin, gin.” 

The Queen-square police-vffice was crowded on Monday by a number of 
well-dressed females to hear a case of assault brought by Mrs. Mary Heath, 
of Cumberland-place, Chelsea, against Mrs. Eleanor Baker, a neigh- 
bour. It turned out an ordinary case of depravity; but the pleadings were 
graced by the oratory of Mrs. Baker, a sister of Shaw the celebrated Life- 
guardsman—a powerful woman, who in suiting the action to the word, hit 
a gentleman at the bar behind her a blow on the nose, which caused the 
blood to flow copiously. The magistrate at last got quite weary of the evi- 
dence, and the defendant was fined 40s. and costs. 

A journeyman gold-beater named Neate, was on Tuesday brought before 
the magistrate at Guildhall, charged with having stolen fourteen penny- 
weights of gold, part of a quantity delivered to him to be beaten into leaf, 
The magistrate expressed himself satisfied of the dishonesty of the pri- 
soner’s intentions, and committed him to prison. 

An impudent application was on Tuesday made at Marlborough-street 
office by Suttie, a watch patrol. Some days before, Mr. Davison, a trades- 
man residing in the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury, was about to depart upon 
business to Scotland by one of the Leith smacks, and proceeded in a hack- 
ney-coach from his residence to the Tower-stairs, to embark. Suttie, who 
was one of his acquaintances, was also in the coach; and Mr, Davison hav- 
ing fallen asleep, was deprived of his pocket-book, containing twenty sove- 
reigns. The pocket-book was missed, a vain search was made for it, and 
suspicions began to arise in Mr. Davison’s mind that his friend Suttie had 
taken it. Suttie advised another search, and the pocket-book was found in 
a pocket which had been previously searched ten times. When the money 
was counted by Davison there were only nineteen sovereigns ; but when 
Suttie went through the operation of reckoning them they were there in full 
tale. After Suttie had departed, Mr. Davison missed his watch ; upon which 
he communicated the whole affair to a beadle. Suttie confessed that he had 
stolen the pocket-book andthe sovereigns, and replaced them; and also that 
he had taken the watch, which he had pawned,—the duplicate being found 
upon him. Mr. Roe wished that Mr. Davison would come forward and pro- 
secute for the robbery; but as this was highly improbable, Suttie had the 
audacity to ask for the duplicate of the stolen property. The application 
was of course refused, 

The final examination of Mr. Austin took place at Bow-street on Wednes- 
day ; but, as on former occasions, it was strictly private, no one being 
allowed to be present but the legal gentlemen and the witnesses. An out- 
line of the evidence, has however transpired ; and from that imperfect source, 
the following facts are collected. Mr. John Brown, Deputy Secretary at 
Greenwich, spoke to the fact of Mr. Austin having been Chief Clerk and 
Deputy Treasurer of the Hospital: in which situation he was in the habit 
of receiving and paying away monies belonging to the establishment. As 
Deputy Treasurer, he was entitled to do this by Act of Parliament ; and in 
fact, the greater part of the money received at the Hospital was paid to Mr. 
Austin. He was also in the habit of selling out stock for the Hospital. Mr. 
H. Paine succeeded Mr. Austin as Deputy Treasurer, Among Mr. Austin’s 
papers, he found one containing the following directions from the General 
Court of Commissioners and Governors of Greenwich Hospital of the 12th 
of January, 1827 ; ‘‘The Court approved of the sum of 100,000/., of the 


‘Hospital stock in the 3 per Cent. Reduced, being sold out in the name of 


the Treasurer and: Deputy Treasurer, for the purpose of carrying on the 
public service, and that a power of attorney be prepared, and pass the Hos- 
pital seal for that purpose accordingly.” The prisoner has rendered ac- 
counts to the Hospital, from a date prior to the sale of the stock on the 4th 
of February last io the time that he was superseded ; but in none of these 
accounts is there any entry of the sum of 12,8432. 12s, 6d. as the produce 
of any stock sold. Mr. Austin has, since the 4th of February, paid over cer- 
tain balances of money to the Hospital ; but after all such payments, there 
is still a greater deficiency than 12,6437. 12s. 6d. due from the prisoner to 
the Hospital. That particular sum is altogether unaccounted for, and there 
are still other sums unaccounted for by him. The accounts rendered by the 
prisoner were rendered in the Hospital. He had apartments in the Hospital, 
and an office, and there the books were kept, and there the accounts were 
made out. Mr. Paine had examined bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
to the amount of about 15,000/., and some acceptances of Mr, Austin found 
upon him when apprehended; these are private bills of Mr. Austin’s, not at 
all connected with the Hospital. Mr. Paine had also examined the contents 
of a pocket-book, and found them to consist of sundry checks, drawn by 





Mr. Austin on the Bank of England, out of the Treasurer’s account of Green- 
wich Hospital in favour ofan individual not connected with the Hospital, to 
the amount of between 4,000 and 55,0007. It appeared also, that there was 
a sum of 607, 15s. 7d. due to the Hospital, for freight carried by the Plover 
packet, commanded by Lieutenant Jennings, which had been paid to Mr, 
Austin, but which remained unaccounted for. Mr. Alexander Trotter, a 
partner in the house of David Marjoribanks and others of Throgmorton- 
street, stock-brokers to Greenwich Hospital, said, that on the 4th of February 
they received instructions from Mr. Austin, upon the power of attorney given 
by the Commissioners and Governors of Greenwich Hospital, te sell out 
15,0002. 3 per Cents. Reduced. The stock was sold; and the net produce 
was 12,843/.12s,6d. The prisoner attended personally and transferred the 
stock; and they paid the same sum to the prisoner in Bank notes and cash. 
On the 27th of March they sold out another sum of 15,0007. 3 per Cents. 
Reduced, upon the same power of attorney. The net produce was 12,5577, 
10s. and the same was paid to the prisoner. Mr. Edmond Tomalin, cashier 
in the banking-house of Messrs. Praed and Co, bankers, Fleet-street, spoke 
to the fact of having paid a bill of exchange indorsed by Mr. Austin for the 
sum of 607. 15s.7d. Salmon, the Bow-street officer, spoke to the appre- 
hension of the prisoner, and the recovery of the bills and papers alluded to 
in the examination of Mr. Paine. Mr. Austin was traced from Hounslow to 
Bristol, from Bristol to Milford-Haven, and from Milford-Haven to Waterford, 
Cork, and Limerick, where he was taken into custody. The evidence 
having been concluded, the solicitor for the prosecution pressed to have him 
committed capitally. A long discussion then took place between the magis- 
trate (Sir R. Birnie) and the learned gentlemen on either side. The prisoner 
was then committed to Newgate—first, for stealing and embezzling 12,8437, 
12s, 6d.; second, for stealing and embezzling 607. 15s. 7d., the monies of our 
Lord the King, The prisoner will remain at Newgate until the next assizes 
for the county of Kent, when he will be removed to Maidstone by habeas 
corpus, in order to stand his trial. : 

Two men, in the employment of a mud-contractor, named Flower, were 
on Wednesday brought before the Lord Mayor at the Mansion-house, charged 
with having, contrary to the statute, emptied whole barges full of mud, which 
they had dragged out of the London Docks, into the Thames, to the great 
prejudice of the navigation. The usual mode was to shovel the mud on shore, 
some distance down the river; and the farmers gladly carried it away for 
manure, The prisoners, however, only put off a littie way into the river, 
and threw the contents of their barge into it. To evade the vigilance of the 
Water-bailiff, the business was done at night; and in order to diszuise 
themselves before they hegan to clear out the barge, they took up some of 
the blackest mud in it, and scrubbed each other’s faces and heads in such a 
manner, as to defy common observers. Nelson, the Water-bailiff, had, how- 
ever, no doubt as to their identity. The defendants said they knew nothing 
about the business. One of them said, “Vy, you sce, my Lord, Master 
Nelson nor nobody else could not know nothing at all about us, we was so 
black vid mud. Ven I vent home to my vife, I’m blowedif she knowed me 
until IT vashed my face vid a visp of straw.’ (Laughter.) They were fined 
102, each ; and were taken to prison in default of payment. Their em- 
ployer attempted to prevail upon the Lord Mayor to remit or abate the fine ; 
but his Lordship refused peremptorily, and said, that for the next offence 
committed on the river, the fine of 202, each man should be inflicted. 

Lady Gresley applied again at Marlborough-street office on Wednesday, 
for protection against her two late butlers, “These men, she said, paraded 
every day in front of her house, staring up at the windows, making faces at 
the inmates, and pointing the attention of the passers by to her ladyship’s 
residence. It was not alleged that they had committed a direct breach of 
he peace ; and so the Magistrates refused to interfere. 

Several tradesmen have been duped by a William Braham, who was on 
Thursday brought before Mr. Alderman Farebrother, at the Mansionhouse, 
on the charge of having attempted to cheat Mr. Kipling, a hosier in the 
Poultry, of goods to the amount of between 502. and 607. Braham wanted 
the goods to fit him out for New South Wales; and he mentioned that he 
was nephew to Mr. Ballard, who resided at Dockhead, who was to pay for 
them. Before the order was executed, Mr. Kipling prudently made the ne- 
cessary inquiries, discovered the cheat, and saved his goods. 

A waterman was brought before Alderman Farebrother on Thursday, 
charged with having demanded more than his fare to and from a steam-boat 
lying in the Thames. It is now a common practice with watermen to state 
when they are accused of overcharges, that the luggage has been enormously 
heavy, and as they are entitled to demand a shilling for every hundred weight 
above 56lb. which a passenger may have conveyed without a charge, they 
think very litile of mistaking the weight of every box or article they carry. 
On this occasion, there happened to be a box of ladies’ bonnets, along with 
other things, It was clearly proved that the weight was at least 150lb. 
lighter than it was represented to be by the waterman in this case, Alder- 
man Farebrother said that he should be content to fine the defendant 5s., as 
the man might have laboured under some mistake: the bonnets of the women 
had of late grown to such a prodigious size, that a man could not judge, from 
his former knowledge of that article of dress, of the weight. 

Another waterman was summoned for having charged more than his fare for 
taking a passenger from Alderman’s stairs to Blackfriars-bridge. The over- 
charge was just double. Alderman Farebrother fined the defendant 5s., but 
said that it was evident that the old system would not be broken up until the 
full penalty of 51. was inflicted in every case. 

A well dressed young man, named John Clerk, was on Thursday com- 
mitted by Sir John Perring, at Guildhall, for stealing 17s. from the pocket 
of a gentleman in Bartholomew Fair. The complainer having seized him, 
was severely beaten by some of the prisoner’s companions, who attempted 
to rescue him, 

A decent looking woman who said she was a soldier’s wife, applied on 
Thursday at Marlborough-street office, for advice. Her husband, who had 
been absent from England for two years, was at present quartered in Jersey ; 
and she had travelled from Cambridge, carrying her babe along with her, 
with the intention of joining him. When she began her journey, she had 
only 2s. 6d., which was given her by the Mayor of Cambridge; but this was 
expended before she reached London. She had applied to the agent for the 
regiment for relief, but had been refused. She had therefore been obliged 
to walk the streets all night, with her infant in her arms. Both her husband 
and herself had been born in a marching regiment, and had no claim on any 
parish. ‘* It is ahard case, Sir,” said the poor woman, “ that after we have 
been all our lives in the army, and my husband has served his king and his 
country for nineteen years, I and my little child showd be allowed to go 
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about starving through the country in this manner.” “ Indeed it is a hard 
case,” said the magistrate, and [ am sorry I cannot remedy it.’ Mr. Roe 
ordered half-a-crown to be given her. 

A young woman came to the town-hall, Southwark, on Thursday, to com- 
plain that her husband, to whom she had been married about five years, had 
deserted her—left her the inmate of bare walls, and with only half-a-crown 
for her support. The defence of the husband was, that she was addicted to 
liquor and lost to all sense of decency ; and having learnt that she had an- 
other husband who hada prior claim, he was glad to rid himself of her. The 
woman said that she deserted her first husband on discovering that he had 
another wife ; and as she was told she was at liberty to marry again, she 
took the defendant, who was not ignorant of her situation. To settle the 
matter, she was ordered to be sent to the parish where her first husband was 
living. 

Gebers Bryant, a marble-cutter, was yesterday committed for trial, from 
Marlborough-street office, for having stolen several valuable marble slabs from 
a yard in which he had the privilege of working. 

Mr. Balcolm, a respectable builder, was yesterday charged at Union Hall 
with having committed an outrageous assault upon Mr. Berry, timber-mer- 
chant. The latter had gone to inquire about a bill due to him by the de- 
fendant; but the moment he spoke to him, he was pushed awav, knocked 
down, kicked on the head, and knocked down when he attempted to rise. 
Tbe defendant also struck Mr. Berry’s boy when he ran to aid his father. 
The complainer, in self-defence, struck Mr. Balcolm once with his whip. 
"These facts were sworn to; but on behalf of the defendant it was stated by 
Mrs. Steele, with whom he lodged, and by two carpenters in his employ- 
ment, that Mr. Berry had been the greater aggressor, and that he had col- 
lared Mr. Balcolm, and struck him several times across the face with his 
whip. The magistrate deemed the complainant’s evidence the more probable, 
and fined the defendant 40s. and costs. Mr. Berry is to prosecute the car- 
penters for perjury. 

Two urchins, not more than ten years of age, were next brought forward 
on the charge of having stolen their schoolmaster’s spectacles. One of them 
managed to get hold of the spectacles which the master had laid aside for a 
moment; and having transferred them to his companion, he went and pledged 
them witha pawnbroker. They were committed for trial. 

A shoemaker, named Savage, applied yesterday at Guildhall, for an order 
to have a lad admitted into Bartholomew’s Hospital, whose head had been 
deplorably lacerated by alion, in a wild-beast show at Bartholomew Fair, 
and for a summons against Morgan the owner. The lad, whilst looking at 
the beasts, was pressed forward by the crowd to the front of the cage, the 
bars of which were remarkably wide ; the lion immediately struck one of 
his fore-paws out, (the claws piercing the hat in several directions into the 
flesh upon the skull,) and actually lifted him from the ground. The shrieks 
of those who witnessed the act brought up the keeper, just as the lion was 
putting its other paw forth, and the lad was borne away covered with blood, 
and in a state of insensibility. The lion was the same that stripped the flesh 
off a man’s arm at Camberwell Fair a fortnight since, and that killed his 
keeper about two yearsago. Alderman Ansley granted both the order and 
the summons. 





Surrey Sessions.—tThe sittings began on Monday. John Birmingham, 
aged forty, was convicted of having stolen some articles of plate from a ta- 
vern in Houndsditch. The articles were missed soon after the prisoner left 
the house; and immediate pursuit having been given, he was apprehended 
at Lambeth, with the plate in his possession. The prisoner was sentenced 
to be transported for seven years. He has before been convicted and im- 
prisoned for a similar offence. 

Edward Gregson, aged fifteen, who was associated with a gang of forty 
juvenile delinquents, known on the metropolitan roads by the name of the 
‘Forty Thieves,’’ was charged with having stolen a pocket handkerchief 
from one of the passengers by the Chatham coach. He was found guilty and 
sentenced to be imprisoned six months at Brixton, one month in solitary con- 
finement, and to be publicly whipped 150 yards where the robbery was com- 
mitted. The culprit is the illegitimate son of a man of wealth at Newington, 
who for the last four years has neglected him. 

W. Saunders, an incorrigible little rogue, and another of the “forty,” was 
also found guilty of having stolen a handkerchief from a coach-passenger. 
He was ordered to be transported for life. His parents are very respectable ; 
but they refused to interest themselves in his behalf, as the prisoner had be- 
haved very outrageously towards them. 

Marchant Barber was brought from Horsemonger-lane Gaol, on the charge 
of having robbed a fellow prisoner of some silver. The prosecutor, who is 
only eleven years of age, answered the questions put to him in a flippant 
and impudent manner; but his evidence was sufficient to convict the pri- 
soner—who, itappeared, had rifled his pocket of the complainant’s waistcoat 
while it was lying in the ward of the prison. Sentence—six months’ im- 
prisonment, and hard labour at Brixton. 

Owen Smith, a mulatto boy, pleaded guilty to the charge of having stolea 
a handkerchief value two-pence. The boy wept bitterly, said that it was his 
first offence, and vowed amendment. The Court warned him that his ad- 
mission of guilt would not avail him in mitigation of punishment, but he 
would not retract his plea. Sentence—transportation for seven years. 

William Warren and Richard Seale, were charged with having stolen a silk 
handkerchief from a gentleman at Camberwell fair. Sentence—fourteen 
years’ transportation. 

John Pammecott and Stephen Hilliard were indicted for having stolen a 
pair of scales anda piece of cake from a house in the parish of Lambeth. 
They forced up the window of the house, and Pammecott snatched the scales 
and-cake, and ran off with them; but a pursnit being commenced, they were 
taken into custody. The prisoner Pammecott said that it was impossible to 
swear to the cake, for it was originally about a pound and a half, whereas 
it was only at present abouthalf a pound laughter.) They were found guilty. 
Chairman, “You are both convicted of stealing scales.” Pammecott, “I never 
had them, Sir.” Chairman, “It does not matter: if Hilliard had them, and 
you were in his company, you were equally guilty.” Pammecott, ‘‘ He never 
had them either’ Chairman, “Well, you are found guilty, and the sen- 
tence of the Court is, that you be both transported for seven years.” Pam- 
mecott, “ Thank you, Sir.” 

Robert Ward, an Irishman, was convicted of stealing 300lbs. of soap, the 
property of his employers, Messrs, Benjamin, Thomas, and William Hawes, 
soap-manufacturers, at Bargehouse wharf, Southwark. Being strongly re- 


John Skinner was found guilty of having stolen a watch from under the 
pillow of a person who slept in the same room with him. Sentence—six 
months’ imprisonment and hard labour. 

Three young boys were convicted of having stolen a work-box and some 
other articles from a house at Wandsworth. Sentence—three months’ im- 
prisonment, and whipping. 

William Mawson and Thomas Aldridge were indicted for a breach of the 
peace, in having engaged in a pugilistic contest, for a purse of 25 sovereigns, 
in a field at Newington, on Sunday the 31st of August. The counsel far 
the prosecution said, that the frequent prize-fights which took place in the 
county of Surrey had become a complete nuisance; the inhabitants were 
aonioes determined, if possible, to abolish a practice which was detrimental 
to the morals of society. The charge against the prisoners was proved by 
some constables. The Jury found the prisoners guilty, and they were sen- 
tenced to one month’s imprisonment. 

There were some other cases of juvenile depravity ; among them, that of 
a boy under seven years of age, charged with having stolen a pocket hand- 
kerchief. This thief, while in custody of the constable, and on his way to 
prison, actually picked another pocket. He was sentenced to a short im- 
prisonment and to be twice whipped. The other delinquents were also 
sentenced to different periods of imprisonment. 


The Adjourned Sessions for the liberty and precinct of the Royalty of the 
Tower, was held on Thursday. ‘The only indictment was one against a 
beadle named John Hasker, which liad been preferred against him last sessions, 
and which charged him with having beaten and cleaned certain carpets on the 
King’s high-way, to the annoyance and disturbance of his Majesty’s subjects. 
The defendant was acquitted ; but before he was discharged, he had to pay 
sundry expenses, amounting to 2/. 17s. 8d. The defendant sent up the ac- 
count to the Grand Jury ; they forwarded it to the bench, with some remarks 
on the injustice of saddling an innocent man with such expenses. Ifthe de- 
mand was countenanced by law, it would, perhaps, be better for a man to 
be guilty than innocent ; and it was hoped that the court would, if it could, 
remit the costs. The court, it seems, could not interfere. The petty jury 
considered the claim so unfair, that they gave their own fees to help the de- 
fendant to discharge the bill against him. 

The Westminster Sessions commenced on Thursday, before Mr. Const 
and a full bench of magistrates. The first indictment was against a coach- 
man and a cad, for a wanton assault upon a soldier ; for which they were 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment in the House of Correction. Three 
boys were then brought up, charged with having stolen Earl Ferrers’ snuff- 
box, value 1s. The Earl, true to his promise, seemed to have no wish to 
prosecute : he would not swear that the box produced was his—though it 
was very like it—to the best of his belief it was his. The boys were found 
guilty. One of them, an old and incorrigible offender, was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, and to be four times well whipped; another to three 
months, and to be once whipped ; the third, to two months, and to be once 
whipped. 

The Grand Jury found bills of indictment, at the instance of Lady Gresley, 
against Smith, her late coachman, and Johnson and Brannan, her late but- 
lers, for the riot which they lately raised in her house. 





THE PRESS. 


THE CURRENCY—STATE OF THE COUNTRY CIRCULATION, 


New Times—The effects of Mr. Peel’s Bill are daily and hourly, the 
nearer we approach the month of April, arousing the country to a conscious- 
ness of the fate that awaits it. We can state, upon the most undoubted au- 
thority, that in most of the manufacturing towns, and in all those districts 
where the people depend most upon the accommodation of the Country 
Bankers, these Bankers are systematically calling in their credits, and nar- 
rowing their issues to a very large amount weekly. The progression of this 
restriction is so uniform «nd so general, that the greatest embarrassment will 
shortly be produced, which will increase till the country is once more rere 
dered frantic, and all its confidence absorbed in a torrent of bankruptcy. We 
have reached this alternative—we must either resort to the vitiated, the inse- 
cure, and the discreditable currency of Lancashire, or the trade and industry 
of the country must submit to the most ruinous restrictions, by which its 
manufacturing population will again be plunged into all the horrors of pau- 
perism. The information we are daily receiving from almost every county in 
England is of that kind which deprives us even of a doubt as to the result, 
In these circumstances the first question that arises is, will Ministers perse- 
vere? Will they, with the fatal effects before their eyes—the certainty of 
fresh impoverishments, and a declining Revenue—the discontent that will 
cry aloud in the streets, and the complaints that will pour in from the col- 
lectors of the taxes—will they, with these facts staring them in the face, 
persevere in this most unwise and unjustifiable measure ? We still cling to 
the hope that they will see their error at the eleventh hour, and that 
when they perceive the machine of Government grating from the want of 
oil, and from the visible poverty of the people, they will relax the re- 
straint and abandon the bill as they have done before. The Duke of Wel- 
lington has lately admitted, in a correspondence which he has in the most 
laudable spirit carried an with certain eminent bankers in the country, that 
the calculation which Mr. Goulburn made to Parliament, respecting the 
amount of one pound notes in circulation, was under-rated; and that many 
of his statements were founded on fa/se data. He has frankly and honestly 
admitted this, and he has, moreover, conceded that the evidence of those 
witnesses before the Bullion Committee, which formed the basis of their ce- 
lebrated report, is equally erroneous and absurd. We have not only a right 
to demand, but reasons to expect, that the Duke of Wellington will re-open 
the deliberations of the Committee, and bring them under the serious and 
dispassionate review of the country, inthe next Session of Parliament. We 
sincerely rely upon this exercise of his independence as an unshackled and 
uncompromised Minister of the Crown. We expect that he will do the 
same justice to the English bankers and the commercial and manufacturing 
classes dependent upon them, which was reluctantly done to the Scottish 
bankers by a former Ministry. 

Cospetr’s RecistEr.—With respect to what the measures of Government 
are likely to be, my opinion is, that it will persevere to, at any rate, within a 
short time of the fifth of April, _ It is so firmly committed, that common pride, 
the pride of mere man, to say nothing of the swollen feeling of that sort, 
which puffs out the protuberant breast and sends back the lofty head of 
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Radicals in much about the same manner ; to say nothing of these, the pride 
of mere man will prevent persons so deeply committed from recoiling until 
the last possible moment. If I were in the place of the Government, I 
would not recoil at all; but, then, I should have the advantage of having 
Norfolk petition at my elbow. There are, however, two circumstances that 
may have a powerful effect upon the conduct of the Government: the harvest ; 
and the absolute necessity of entering «pon war. As to the former, it may, 
and I believe it will, co-operating with the drawing in of the paper money, 
so cripple a large part of the farmers, as to prevent them from being able to 
pay theirrents. If this should be the case, those who fill the seats will soon 
convince the Duxse of WELLINGTON, that men without arms are much more 
formidable than any that have ever been seen in arms. As to the latter, 
namely, war, it must bring back the paper. So that here are two contin- 
gencies, either of which may arise, and if either do arise, we shall have paper. 


YOUNG CRIMINALS, 

Mornino Heratp—lIt is somewhat singular that, in two countries, the 
Jaws and institutions, the manners and customs, of which are so widely dif- 
ferent as those of France and England, a similar complaint should, at the 
same time, be made of an increase of juvenile delinquency. In England, 
there is no doubt but it is an evil which exists to a considerable extent. The 
Police Committee, in their late Report, however, have only touched upon 
the surface of it, either as regards the source, the existence, or the remedy, 
of what one would have supposed would have formed a leading object with 
a body having a preventive system in view. For ourselves, we must confess 
that, though we do not deny’the existence of the evil, we are inclined to 
think that, looking at it comparatively, its extent is much overrated; and, 
considering the rapid increase in our population, it is not greater, if so great, 
as might be expected, where so little is done to counteract its rise or its in- 
crease. No settled country has probably ever increased in number as this 
has done during the last twenty or thirty years; and when we hear of the 
population augmenting at the rate of nineteen or twenty per cent. in every 
ten or a dozen years, there can be no great wonder that idle boys throng 
our streets, or that, for want of proper occupation, many of them fall into 
bad courses. It is extraordinary, too, how little has been done to remedy 
the evil, though so much is daily said and written as to its existence; and 
that, while benevolent people are employed in all corners of the kingdom in 
teaching “ the young idea how to shoot,’”’ so little has hitherto been done to 
train up the children of poor or profligate parents in the way in which they 
should go—that is, by giving them useful employment. Ina maritime coun- 
try like this, the sea service, in some one or other of its various shapes, 
seems the most obvious destination for destitute boys; yet, with the excep- 
tion of one excellent charity, with very limited means (the Marine Society), 
scarcely any effort is made, or means provided, for training up to the King’s, 
the merchants’ service, or the fisheries, those who instead of being, as they 
are now considered, a nuisance, form, in fact, the real wealth of a nation. 
In Paris we perceive that the Duchess of Angouleme has taken up the matter 
with a truly humane and patriotic feeling, and proposes to establish spacious 
receptacles, where destitute and poor children might be received, in the 
unavoidable absence of those who have the charge of them. Something of 
the kind might, probably, be instituted to advantage in this metropolis, At 
any rate, nothing can be worse than our present system, by which we first 
allow children to sin up to a certain point with impunity, and then send 
them to prisons, where they become confirmed and accomplished thieves. 
This is a strange way, it must be ‘admitted, for the State to deal with its 
surplus population ; yet this is our method—this is what our Legislature 
suffers, and our charity-mongers look on and connive at, and then turn up 
their eyes in wonder at the increase of depravity, which they themselves 
have, in no small degree, been the authors of. We shall be glad if the ex- 
ample now set usin France leads to some exertions of a similar kind in this 
country. The difficulty, we are aware, is, how to deal with the parental 
tie; but, on the one hand, something, we should think, might be done to 
render parents more legally responsible for the conduct of their children 
than they now are; and, on the other, to take from those whom crime or 
misfortune disqualifies for it, a charge which, in such cases, becomes wholly 
neglected, if not, in many cases, disregarded. 
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_ The Times a few days ago sneeringly quoted “the following 
amportant intelligence from the native Bengal Papers. 
_ ‘‘Iucknow.—The King, on being informed that the new moon had risen, 
intimated the circumstance to the Resident, through the medium of Iman 
Buksh Mirdha, and a salute of cannon was fired on the happy occasion. 
After a short time, the Resident’s Nazir was sent to the royal palace to 
offer congratulations to his Majesty, when the usual presents were mutu- 
ally given and received. On the 17th of February, the Moorsheedzadahs 
and others waited upon the King, and their compliments were graciously 
accepted. When his Majesty’s Souwaree returned from Kokurail, the 
brothers of the King, Mirza Hajee, and other Ameers, were in attendance 
with presents. After breakfast, and witnessing a nautch, the King re- 
tired to the bungalow, on the margin of the river, to peruse the newspa- 
pers supplied by Yatimad-oo-doulah. The King was then informed, that 
the money transmitted from Buhuraich, Manikpoor bahar, and the lands 
occupied by Khaja Mahommud, had been safely deposited in the royal 
treasury. His Majesty ordered Moozuffur Ally Khan, to furnish with 
clothes two boys, the sons of Europeans, who had been found on the 
banks of the Goomtie; and a servant, named Mahommud, was appointed 
to attendon them. Trays of sweatmeats were now placed before the 
King, sent by Begum Gee-tee-ara. Information was brought that Nuwab 
Mohsun-oo-doulah had recovered from a fall from his horse, by which he 
had received great injury ; that he had bathed, and given in charity a 
thousand rupees. Jt was also understood, that the said Nuwab had sent, 
on the same account, a present of five hundred rupees each to Mulki 
Dooran, Mulki Zoomani, and Gee-tee-ara; and the bearers of the money 
were rewarded with gifts and khilaats. His Majesty requested the Resi- 
dent to send to Lord Combermere fourteen banghies of English fruit, and 
seven banghies of the same kind to Mr. Augustus Brooke, the senior Judge 
at Benares. The King made a present to Yakoob, the artist, of five pieces 
of cloth, and a thousand rupees, for promptly finishing his Majesty’s 
picture. On the 20th, being informed that the Resident was suffering 
from a pain in his foot, the King immediately called upon him. The King 
was reccived by the Guard with the usual honours. His Majesty, after 


seeing the Resident, returned to the royal palace. Next day, the King 


again. After seeing the child, he gave in charity one thousand rupees, 
with the view of assisting in its recovery.” 

In Bengal they may return our contemporary’s compliment, 
and quote from the very number of The Times which contains the 
sneer at the minute description of the Lucknow Court Circular, 
“ the following important intelligence” from the Leading Journal 
of Europe. 

“The Princess Augusta and the Duchess of Gloucester came to town 
together yesterday morning, from the residence of the Royal Duchess, 
in Bagshot-park; their Royal Highnesses proceeded to the King’s Palace, 
St. James’s, to pay a visit to the Duke of Cambridge. Their Royal High- 
nesses were soon after their arrival joined by the Princess Sophia. The 
Royal party remained with the Duke of Cambridge about two hours, and 
took their leave of their Royal brother, who is shortly expected to leave 
town for Hanover. The Princess Augusta andthe Duchess of Glocester 
remained a short time with the Princess Sophia, at her apartments in the 
King’s Palace, at Kensington, and then returned to Bagshot-park, where 
the Princess Augusta is at present staying on a visit to her Royal sister.” 

We are quite confident that the actions of the King in the Luck- 
now article, if paralleled by our venerable Monarch, would be the 
grateful food of the press for a week. The Asiatic King retires to 
a bungalow on the margin of the river to read the newspapers, 
and we laugh at the pompous annunciation of the immaterial tact ; 
but our own Monarch retires to a temple on the banks of the Vir- 
ginia Water to eat his luncheon, and we read the tidings of the 
event with the profoundest edification. The Asiatic King orders 
clothes for two foreign boys found on the banks of the Goomtie ; 
the Times ridicules the ‘* 7mportant intelligence ;” but had our own 
gracious Sovereign performed a similar action, all the empire would 
have rung with the praise of his pre-eminent benevolence, The 
Asiatic King made Yakoob the artist, a present of five pieces of 
cloth and a thousand rupees; tell it of George and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and in pounds instead of rupees, and how notable and 
glorious the munificence, and how worthy the trumpet of Fame ! 
The Asiatic gives a thousand rupees to a sick child; suppose the 
benevolence our King’s, and imagine the laudatory paragraphs in 
Couriers, Chronicles, Poste, and Heralds, circulating through 
every extremity of the world. Nuwab Mohsun-oo-doulah falls 
from his horse like our Wellington; he bathes as our Duke waters 
at Cheltenham, and gives in charity a thousand rupees—if our 
Wellington had done a parallel act, the four quarters of the globe 
would have been penetrated with the reports and panegyrics of the 
godlike deed. 

How clearly we see the beam in a brother's eye, and how in- 
sensible are we to the mote in our own! In the most slavish soil 
of the earth, there is not more sycophancy and adulation than in 
this land of boasted sturdy independence and manliness of spirit. 





We never read an investigation of swindling without marvelling 
at the inordinate gullibility of tradesmen. The fish which takes a 
piece of red rag as a bait seems abstemious when compared with 
our shopkeepers, whose appetite for gain must utterly confound 
all their faculties of consideration, and blind their perception of the 
grossest improbabilities. Are we wrong in this inference, or are 
our tradesmen utterly ignorant of the habits of the world? or again, 
are the habits of the world—the respectable and honest part of the 
world, we of course mean—different from what we imagine them ? 
For example, if a gentleman of rank and fortune walks into a shop 
to purchase a toothpick, is it customary for him to enter into conver- 
sation with the person behind the counter—to tell him what es- 
tates he possesses, what distinguished persons he knows, what 
style he lives in, and to dilate on the liberal scale of his expenses? 
If these things are usual, shopkeepers are, every day, very na- 
turally deceived by the fraudulent imitations of them; but if they 
are not usual, it is impossible to accountjfor the success of the de- 
ceit, except by supposing in the dupe a most inordinate share 
either of stupidity or greediness. The general rule of society is to 
infer that every man’s deficiency is indicated by his pretension. 
If he talks of his wealth, we presume him needy ; if he boasts of 
his company, he is a nobody ; if of his courage, a poltroon; if of 
his gallantry, a man rejected of nursery-maids. This common 
judgment, which is at least oftener true than false, would appear 
to be unknown to tradesmen in their dealings, and they rather 
seem to adopt as a guiding maxim that ‘all is gold which glit- 
ters.” Any story which promises profit is believed. We remem- 
ber last year that a spirit-dealer was swindled out of a bottle of 
whisky by a person representing himself as Mr. Sprine Rice ; and 
the homme d esprit must really have believed it not impossible or 
improbable that a man of Mr. Sprine Ricez’s station should walk 
into a spirit-shop, and sit down to a bottle of liquor in a back 
parlour. He took the whole proceeding of the pseudo Under-Se- 
eretary as quite of course, and by no means as a prodigy, or an 
astounding eccentricity in the movements of an aristocratical 
body. If a farthing rushlight had visited this worthy credulous 
being, announcing itself as a comet, he would doubtless have had 
sufficient general ideas of astronomy on the one hand, and fami- 
liarity with low mutton-lights on the other, to distrust the pre- 
tension, or at least he would have required a view of its tail ; 
but, though much more likely to be skilled in the habits of men 
than in the appearances of comets, he believed at once a far 
greater miracle than we have imagined, namely, that a minister 
could walk into a gin-shop and get groggy therein. This instance 
is a strikmg one, but we have thousands of the same species of 
credulity. The single case of Mr. Hopkinson presents half a hun- 
dred examples. He went into a shop, bragged of his property, 
and forthwith got credit. He procured a frock-coat, after sus- 





was informed, that the infant son of the Resident was sick, and called 


picion had been excited, by stating that he desired to wear it on 
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the occasion of an interview with the Lord Chancellor! The ab- 
surdity, one would have thought, must have penetrated the gills of 
a gudgeon. But cupidity is blind. 





Very little publicity has been given to the following important 
alteration in the criminal law of evidence. It is somewhat remark- 
able that there should so long have been a distinction between the 
criminal and the civillaw. In criminal cases a Quaker's affirma-~ 
tion was not received, and many a rogue thus escaped punishment. 

By an Act passed in the last session of Parliament, 9 Geo. 4, Cap. 
32, entitled An Act for Amending the Law of Evidence in certain cases, 
it is enacted, “ that} every Quaker or Moravian who shall be required 
to give evidence in any case whatsoever, criminal or civil, shall, instead 
of taking an oath in the usual form, be permitted to make his or her 
solemn affirmation or declaration in the words following, that is to say, 
‘I, A. B. do solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm ;’ which 
said affirmation or declaration shall be of the same force and effect in all 
courts of justice, and other places where by law an oath is required, as 
if such Quaker -or Moravian had taken an oath in the usual form; and if 
any person making such affirmation or declaration shall be convicted of 
having wilfully, falsely, and corruptly affirmed or declared any matter or 
thing, which, if the same had been sworn in the usual form, would have 
amounted to wilful and corrupt perjury, every such offender shall be 
subject to the same pains, penalties, and forfeitures, to which persons 
convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury are or shall be subject.” 





In last Spectator, at page 131, is the following paragraph : 

**It has been decided by the Police Magistrates at Lambeth-street office, 
that conviction of a wife for bigamy does not relieve the husband from 
the charge of supporting her, unless followed by proceedings in the Eccle- 
siastical Court.” 

Upon what principle of law (a legal correspondent inquires) is 
this decision founded? Ifa woman simply commit adultery, the 
husband is not chargeable for necessaries : does the wife, by going to 
the altar and swearing that she knows of no cause why she should 
not take a second man to her husband, entitle herself to a source 
of relief which, had she committed adultery simply, she would have 
been deprived of? There should be no doubt or question upon 
what is the law of the land in matters of this kind. 





EXTRAORDINARY PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY. 


WE have been exceedingly struck by the perusal of an essay, 
which has been lately printed, and privately circulated through the 
scientific channels of London, announcing the singular discovery 
that there exist in all bodies, whether organic or inorganic, certain 
particles (“ active molecules”) which are constantly in a state of 
motion. Before we offer any account of this singular and unex- 
pected phenomenon, it may be necessary to secure the attention 
and confidence of our readers, by stating, that the author is Mr. 
Rosert Brown; a gentleman well known throughout Europe as 
the most distinguished botanist of the age, and whose accuracy on 
all subjects of scientific investigation it would be little less than 
heresy to question. The observations, of which the author has 
given us a summary, were all made with a simple microscope, the 
focal length of which was about 4d of an inch. His original ob- 
ject was the examination of the structure of the pollen of plants ; 
and it was while viewing the particles obtained from that of 
Clarckia pulchella, immersed in water, that he first observed the 
motions which have led to such curious conclusions. ‘ These 
motions,” he tells us, “not only consisting of change of place in 
the fluid, manifested by alterations in their relative positions, but 
also, not unfrequently, of a change of form in the particle itself; 
and, ina few instances, the particle was seen to turn on its longer 
axis.” These motions were such as to satisfy the author, after 
frequently repeated observations, that they were neither from cur- 
rents in the fluid, nor from its gradualevaporation, but “ belonged 
to the particle itself.” 

The discovery of motion in living plants is by no means novel ; 
nor does Mr. Brown, as far as this goes, claim any merit for ori- 
ginality ; but he has extended the sphere of our knowledge in this 
department, by showing that such motions belong to the particles 
of the pollen of every living plant submitted to examination. Re- 
flecting on these facts, he was disposed to believe that these active 
particles were in reality the supposed constituent or elementary 
molecules of organic bodies, first so considered by Buffon and 
Needham, and more recently by Dr. Milne Edwards, who has re- 
vived the doctrine, and supported it with much interesting detail ; 
and he therefore proceeded to examine the various animal and ve- 
getable tissues whether living or dead, and with equal success. 
By merely bruising these substances in water, he says, “I never 
failed to disengage the molecules in sufficient numbers to ascertain 
their apparent identity in size, form, and motion, with the smaller 
particles of the grain of pollen.” He also examined various pro- 
ducts of organic bodies, particularly the gum-resins, &c. Here 
our wonder necessarily increases, and takes a new direction. 
Hitherto the idea of motion has been associated with that of life, 
andis consistent with our previous views; butwe are now called upon 
to extend our notions of vitality to gum-resins and the products of 
living vegetables, or, as an alternative, we must seek for the 
source of motion amongst the agencies which influence inert 
matter. But our readers are now only entering upon the field 
of mystery and wonders: what will they say, when they are 
informed that the mineral kingdom abounds in moving particles >— 
ay, even the dust of London! Fearing that you may fancy 
we are hoaxing you, hear the author's own words—“ I remark 
here also, partly as a caution to those who may hereafter engage 
in the same inquiry, that the dust or soot deposited on all bodies 





in such quantity, especially in London, is entirely composed of 
these molecules.” To establish the correctness of the inference 
that these molecules were not limited to organic bodies, nor even 
to their products, Mr. Brown examined a minute fragment of 
window-glass, from which, when merely bruised on the stage of 
the microscope, he readily and copiously obtained molecules, 
agreeing in size, form, and morron, with those he had already ob- 
served! In conclusion, he enumerates the principal substances 
from which these moving molecules could not be obtained: these 
exceptions are oil, resin, wax, and sulphur, such of the metals as 
he could not reduce to that minute state of division necessary for 
their separation, and finally, bodies soluble in water; but our 
readers will immediately perceive that such are rather apparent 
than real exceptions to his general law. 

Having given a brief outline of this most curious, and at present 
mysterious discovery, we may perhaps be expected to offer some 
opinion, or at least to hazard some sort of conjecture. In the 
first place, can such motion belong to the particle itself ?—may it 
not be the result of some foreign cause? Mr. Brown is satisfied 
upon this point, and he tells us that he is quite certain that no 
source of fallacy can exist ; but the wisest philosopher has erred, 
and we would with all humility inquire whether these motions may 
not possibly be connected with the extrication of minute bubbles of 
air from the water? Almost every substancé in a state of minute 
division has the power of producing such a separation. We will 
illustrate this by one example: after a glass of soda water, or of 
champagne, has ceased to effervesce, a small quantity of powdered 
sugar (sand would answer the same purpose) will re-excite it into 
action. But suppose, for argument’s sake, that no source of fal- 
lacy exists, and that the particles do acjually possess an inherent 
and independent principle of motion; in such a case, we must 
infer either the presence of life, or of attraction, for we know of no 
other sources of motion—magnetism and electricity are included 
under the idea of the latter. We have next to inquire whether 
the phenomena in question are in accordance with the known 
laws of such a force ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that in 
the present stage of the inqui.y we cannot derive the least assist- 
ance from such a reference. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY—PROFESSOR FARISH’S LECTURES AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

In looking over the list of Professorships established by the Lon- 
don University, it has occurred to us as extraordinary, that in an 
institution which has aimed especially at catching the spirit of 
the age, there has been founded no lectureship to teach and explain 
the “arts of life,’ as they may be called; the more particularly 
as at Cambridge there is a foundation which has been worked upon 
with such singular ability and ingenuity as to attract universal 
attention. Ina course of lectures which occupies a part of two 
seasons at Cambridge, Professor Farish expounds the principles 
and practice of the arts, from the cutting of a canal to the manu- 
facture of a penknife or a hat, in a manner to render all his hearers 
conversant with the most essential and necessary occupations of 
life. The canal is surveyed before the audience ; its soils are dug 
out and examined; it is supplied with locks and quays, until the 
whole swims before the eye. With a like precision is a coal-mine 
sunk or a tea-cup spun. Every thing is to be seen at work in mi- 
niature. Professor Farish was not the first lecturer on the 
foundation, but he was the first who turned it chiefly to the arts. 
Perceiving that there were no means of becoming acquainted with 
those arts and manufactures which have enriched this country 
and made it celebrated to the uttermost limits of the earth, he set 
about mastering their’ details, that he might be the organ of in- 
structing the wealthier and more enlightened classes in the nature 
of their processes. He set himself to work: ingenious and me- 
chanical himself, he cultivated the society of practical mecha- 
nists, and at length made a complete tour of all the works, manu- 
factures, and establishments in the kingdom—mastered their 
practice, and afterwards himself went through the whole of their 
devices on an exceedingly minute scale. There is this difference 
between Professor Farish’s lectures and all others—that he does 
not simply teach theory or teach anything else by word of mouth: 
the subject of the lecture is produced, if it is a work or a machine, 
and is seen to work; if it is a manufacture, the article is made. 
Professor Farish digs mines, dyes calico, and makes hats in the 
face of his audience. We should be glad to draw the attention of 
the founders of the two New Colleges of London to this point ; 
and that we may do so the more effectually, we will transcribe the 
description of Professor Farish’s lectures from the University 
Calendar, which will give a general though a very imperfect notion 
of the usefulness of a course of this kind. 

‘*In the course of his lectures he explains the natural history of mine- 
rals, the theory and practice of mining, and of smelting metallic ores— 
of bringing them to nature—of converting, purifying, compounding, and 
separating the metals, and the numerous and various manutactures which 
depend upon them, as well as the arts which are more remotely con- 
nected with them, such as etching andengraving. He exhibits the me- 
thod of obtaining coal and other minerals—the processes by which 
sulphur, alum, common salt, acids, alkalies, nitre, and other chemical 
substances, are obtained, and in which they are used—the mechanical 
process in the formation of gunpowder, as well as its theory and effects. 
He treats on the agriculture of the country, and shows the arts of pro- 
curing and working animal and vegetable substances ; the great staple 
manufactures of the country, in wool, cotton, linen, silk, together with 
the various chemical arts of bleaching, of preparing cloth, of printing it, 
of using adjective and substantive colours, and mordants and interme- 
diates in dying, and the processes by which various products are obtained 
from yegetable and animal substances, He explains in general the 
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nature of machinery—the moving powers, such as water-wheels, wind- 
mills, and particularly the agency of steam, which is the great cause of 
the modern improvement and extension of manufactures. He treats 
likewise on subjects which relate to the carrying on, or facilitating the 
commerce of the country, such as inland navigation, the construction of 
bridges, aqueducts, locks, inclined planes, and other contrivances, by 
which vessels are raised or lowered from one level to another—of ships, 
docks, harbours, and naval architecture. On the whole, it is the great 
design of these lectures to excite the attention of persons already ac- 
quainted with the principles of mathematics, philosophy, natural history, 
and chemistry, to the advancement of useful arts, and by drawing their 
minds to the consideration of the most important discoveries of ingenious 
men, in all parts of the kingdom, to enlarge their sphere of amusement 
and instruction, and to promote the improvement and progress of the 
arts.” 





A SHORT WAY TO IMMORTALITY. 


History, says Mr. Felix Bodin, in his able little Résumée of the 
History of France, is very complaisant to assassins, for it always 
immortalizes their names. Speaking of the murderer of Henry 
the Fourth, he says, “ C’étoit Ravaillac, puisqu’il faut le nommer.” 
The fact is certainly remarkable ; and upon a diseased mind it is 
not surprising that this promise of eternal notoriety should have 
acted as astimulus to murder. The Duc de Rovigo, in the Memoirs, 
just published, has recorded one case of the kind : a Prince Von der 
Suhln arrived in Paris to assassinate Bonaparte ; he was questioned 
as to his motive, when it appeared that he had resolved upon the 
deed in the hope that his name would be connected with the Em- 
peror’s for all time. A similar circumstance is related of an of- 
ficer who accompanied Charles the Fifth to the top of a lofty 
tower: he confessed that with a similar hope he had been strongly 
tempted to precipitate himself and the Emperor together from the 
height on which they stood into the abyss below. We have for- 
gotten the officer's name, if we ever knew it: but we suppose that 
had he perpetrated the assassination, we should have paid him the 
compliment of remembering him with the Ravaillacs and the Fel- 
tons. Damien and Hatfield put in a claim for the notice of pos- 
terity by having actually attempted the crime. This is the old 
story of Erostratus, who’ burned the temple of Ephesus to hand 
down his name with the event. 





BARTLEY. 

Is the world sufficiently alive to the worth of BArrLey ? has his 
universal usefulness blinded them to his merits? because he plays 
nothing ill, do they forget that he does some things wonderfully 
well? If he were capricious, and gave himself airs, would be be 
deemed a star of greater magnitude ?—We entertain a deep im- 
pression of his merits, and know not what man of his bulk is to 
be matched against him. He is identified with the English Opera- 
house, and people expect to meet him on the stage, just as they 
calculate on finding the boxkeeper on the stairs: thus his reputa- 
tion is mixed up with this theatre, and the world forgets to indivi- 
dualize. But if he and his house were to be parted, how many 
stout men would it require to fill the place he left empty! how 
wide would be the breach through which he retreated—how vacant 
the breast of Mr. ARNoLD, who now nourishes him in his heart of 
hearts! Mighty would be the loss. What a respectability does the 
weight of his character confer on this little house! how he campen- 
sates for the want of a large company! single-handed, how he fills 
the public eye !—Busy, bustling BarrLey! long may you spin your 
mortal teetotum on these pleasant boards. With what a whirr he 
bounces on them! how dazzling the shine of his hanpy face! his 
chuckle of delight how genuine, how earnest, how full of true kind- 
heartedness. Wrath—hot, intemperate, pampered wrath—is also 
his forte ; heis voleanic—his cheeks seem bursting; his eyes glare 
from the bottom of a well of fat; and his combustible body jumps 
and skips as if it were a trifle—a mere pea upon the pipe-stopper 
of his angry breath. In a manly and generous part who stands 
his ground with more firmness ?—the solidity of his frame indicates 
the integrity of his soul; his fatted calves swell with honest pride. 
And who like him can play the Alderman ?—not your old-fa- 
shioned scarlet velvet Alderman, with the gout and huge waist- 
coat-flaps—a creature that existed perhaps, but who is now no 
more; but your well-fed, good-natured, ignorant cit, with a white 
hat and nankeen trousers—the man of small jokes and small 
trips, an easy loose hanger-on upon a business which has made 
his fortune, and who, determined to enjoy himself, lives between 
London, Brighton, and the Isle of Wight, and his house on Stam- 
ford-hill. This is the Alderman of Barriey ; and as in all his 
parts, here is true substantial reality. Barriey always looks like 
a fat, good-natured man, who has been pushed on to the stage out 
of the street: there is no sham, no make-believe, no waiting for his 
cue ; he is always in the piece—the piece is in him, of him, and 
wound round about him like silk about the cocoon. We like to see 
BartLeEy too ina quiet character—a plain sensible man of the 
world: he talks like one having understanding; he is clearly a 
person with a head as weil as a tail. In such parts he decorates 
a sentence with a remarkable twirl of his cane—a pointed flourish 
we never saw before, and which we believe to be inimitable. On 
Wednesday last, we visited the house that BArrLEy supports, 
under an expectation of seeing a new piece: the novelty did not 
make its appearance, but our old favourite did; and we rejoiced in 
his good spirits, his high condition, and excellent wind. 








THE OPERA. 


“ Ou, could I fly, I'd fly with thee,” says Langhorne to the cuckoo, 
I confess, being no longer a bachelor, I would rather, were it all 





the same to Providence, chase the Spring in her annual circuit with 
a less ominous companion. But to wander from clime to clime 
with Pasta, to follow the chariot-wheels of the diva Sontag, to 
thread the groves of fair Italy with the dark-eyed Brambilla—these 
are goods worth a poet's wishes! It is curious, when listening to 
any of these warblers, surrounded by groups of smooth chins and 
honest Saxon faces at the foot of the Haymarket, to reflect that 
the notes that are thrilling in our ears have been drunk in by the 
sombre and stately Spaniard, by the luxurious Neapolitan, the 
subtle Venetian, the lively Gaul, and the frozen Russ; and that 
in a few months or weeks, the melody that we are thus listen- 
ing to will echo in the Salle Favart, or the Teatro de la Scala—that 
congenial emotions will be kindled not only by the same musie, but 
by the same instrument, among men speaking with other tongues 
and dwelling thousands of leagues asunder. The Italian singers 
are as much creatures of passage as the cuckoo, and their 
notes possess the same attribute of universality. The rowlades, 
the crescendo, the diminuendo, the numerous graces of these 
sweetest of all songsters, are as well known as the theme of 
the composer round which they cluster. Their “ bastard Latin” 
is more generally understood than ever was that of the 
mighty empire out of whose corruptions it sprung. I cannot 
help thinking that the links of sympathy which the love of me- 
lody tends to rivet between nation and nation, and which 
the Italian singers are so instrumental in forming and fixing, 
bestow on the opera a higher and more important character than 
belongs to any merely national drama—that (sacrilegious as it may 
appear) Mozart is entitled to a higher station among those whose 
labours have added to the stock of human enjoyment than Shak- 
speare, and that Siddons must yield her place to Sontag! The 
King’s Theatre is decried by those whose ears are dull, as a place 
of unsatisfactory enjoyment—by those whose spirits are grovelling, 
as a place of useless expense ; the sour and the sullen regard it as 
foolish, and the sanctimonious frown on it as irreligious ; and with 
all who look but to the surface of things, it passes for an amuse- 
ment that owes its support more to the affectations than the affee- 
tions of those that frequent it. To me, onthe contrary, the Opera 
appears the most rational and humanizing of all the places of plea- 
surable resort in London. There is something in the evanescence, 
as we may call it, of the Signore to whose clear and flexible 
pipes we sit listening, that adds to the interest of the scene. 
Like “ Master Bobby,” they are here to-day and to-morrow they 
are gone. They melt away before our eyes, as the notes of the 
airs they warble from our ears; but they melt only to reappear, 
either in the same forms, or in brighter and fairer incarnations, 
identical in all that constitutes the essence of a cantatrice. And 
when they disappear, they carry with them our sympathies, 
twined round the melodies they have taught us to love; and they 
bring us back, when they revisit us, the*sympathies of thousands 
of all kindreds, tongues, and nations. Were there an Italian 
theatre in every town, and were the gross ears of the million un- 
stopped so as to relish the musings of the maestr?, I feel assured 
that the whole sons of mankind would, in a very few years, form 
one large and loving family, as they ought to do. Treasons and 
stratagems would disappear from the world. Your plotting rascals 
are a taciturn and uncommunicative race, the very reverse in all 
things of the “dulce ridentes, dulce doquentes,” haunters of the King’s 
Theatre. “I hate the French because they wear wooden shoes,” says 
Goldsmith's soldier. The old man hated his neighbours because 
he did not find a common point of agreement even in so petty a 
particular. In dress it is probable there will continue to be some 
small distinctions observable, even in the Millennium; nor is much 
stress to be put on such, if we can be brought to agree i essenti- 
alibus, And certainly if the zdem velle be one of the essentials 
of good agreement, no plan promises to be so effectual as instilling 
into mankind a love of the most delightful and purest of all 
physical pleasures. Were this love universal, or even general, 
Sanctissima Cecilia! what a delightful lite should we lead! The 
old earth, which has been drooping at an angle of sixty degrees for 
these five thousand years past, would re-assume her erect position, 
and go waltzing round the sun to the tune of her children’s fiddle, 
as cheerily as she did before Satan preached or Eve listened and 
sinned, d, 





WEIGL’S ‘ GLI AMORI MARINARI.” 


An English version of this piece was produced at the Opera-house 
in the Strand last night, under the more catching though less appro- 
priate name of The Pirate of Genoa, The overture announces a light 
opera of the Italian school; and the expectation is realized by our 
being introduced inits progressto that favourite and laughter-moving 
personage, whose functions have been so often burlesqued on the 
Italian stage—J2 fanatico per la musica. Mr. Annoup had every 
reason to be satisfied with the success of his experiment. During 
the first scene, which opens with three or four characters mixed 
up in that style known by distinction as the introduction to the 
comic opera, we quaked for its reception in English. The words 
did not roll glibly off the tongue. As the piece proceeded, the per- 
formers appeared more at home in their parts—yet the music rarely 
rose beyond mediocrity. In the second act, it improved gradually, 
and ended with a finale as unexpectedly clever and ev in its con- 
struction as we ever heard. The opera numbers, among its best 
things, a quartett between Madame Frron, Woop, TuHorne, and J. 
RusseLt—“ Can Claretta thus her true love,"—(a stam- 
mering Count is here well personated by THORNE)3 an ef- 
fective scena, sung by Madame Feron, as an opera-singer ; 
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a buffo song in D, sung by J. RussEx1, and modelled on that famous 
one of Leporello, in Don Giovanni ; a soothing duet in E flat, sung 
by Miss Cawsx and Mr. H. Putiurps; and an excellent song, 
sung by Penson, as Signor Solfeggio, adeaf and doting music- 
master. PHrLLips was in fine voice, but he had not a single song 
in the first act, and but a poor one in the second. The opera be- 
comes, between this song and the musical instructions of Signor 
Solfeggio, extremely tedious. The do-re-mi-fa of the professor's 
lesson was admirable, not only for the ingenuity of the music, but for 
the performance of Penson and J. Russetu. The pupil and mas- 
ter showed good ears, by their clever method of getting quite away 
from the key and back again. In the concluding scenes, Solfeggio 
is a prominent personage, and the composer has revelled in the 
musical violence and extravagant grimace of this his favourite 
character, by mixing him up in some of the gayest and most effec- 
tive music of the kind we ever heard. Upon the whole, we think 
WeriGL would not stake much of his reputation on this opera ; for 
comic music. is, at the best, but of a very inferior class to that in 
which the composer is bound down to the expression of sentiment, 
and where the fancy must be kept within bounds. When the piece 
is curtailed of some of the songs, and a few of the singers are 
somewhat readier in their parts, the effect of the whole will be im- 
proved. The opera was given out for repetition with great ap- 
plause. 





WEBER’S “ SYLVANA” AT THE SURREY. 

Wepser's opera of Sylvana, produced at the Surrey Theatre on 
Tuesday evening, is a work worthy of the darling pupil of Micuarn 
Haypn. Like Mozart's Jdomeneo, which was written at an age 
when the judgment was mature, though the fire of youth was in 
the blood, it interests by the energy of the style, and the melo- 
dious thoughts which flow in a continued stream, such in fact as 
a composer seldom gets fresher and better than at two or three 
and twenty. After hearing the cantatas of this author, Kampf 
und Sieg and Natur und Liebe (for his death here caused a gene- 
ral rout among his compositions, many of which added nothing to 
his fame) we did not expect to be greatly pleased—certainly not to 
hear the extraordinary flow of air there is in Sylvana. The two 
pieces of music we have mentioned are notoriously dry as dust, 
and the cause of this barrenness of melody may be traced to the 
want of an interesting story or dramatic situation. But let Weber 
get his imagination into a sylvan spot among the fairies, or else 
into the gloom of a thick forest with storms of thunder and light- 
ning, robbers, yawning caverns, and such melodramatic horrors, 
and he is delightful. His music renews our agreeable boyish 
fears, and makes us once more succumb to the illusion of the 
scene. It would be a great advantage if the operas that are 
brought before the English public could be kept wholly free from 
additions by foreign hands, We hate messes cooked up and sea- 
soned to the tastein fashion. Der Freischiitz was never yet given 
in this country as the composer intended, if we may trust his 
score. Our reason for suspecting the authenticity of some one 
movement or so in Sylvana, is, that in the polacca style of song, 
which Puiuipps sings, that peculiar accent which foreign writers 
generally reserve for the accompaniment, is given with much bad 
taste to the voice. This style was invented by Mr. Branam to 
please the galleries. Some of the best movements of Sy/vana are 
the introductory recitative and air sung by Miss Grappon; a 
duet in B flat, serious and comic, between her and VALE ; the finale 
to the first act, besides a pretty song in E, (preceded by a violon- 
cello solo) sung by Miss Grappon. The second act has a grand 
duet in E flat between Miss Hetme and Mr. Yarp.ery; the 
music of which they are no more competent to sing than they are 
to leap over the Obelisk. The man who is brought in to sing the 
bass in the quartett between Miss Heute, Mrs. Vaue, Puiuipps, 
and anonymous, we take to be alamp-lighter or scene-shitter— 
a more atrocious fellow never broke in upon the economy of our 
ears : we beg Mr. Exuisron not to inflict him any more upon the 
innocent public. The finale to the second act is very beautiful. 
Our old friend Mountain played a little obligato accompaniment 
on the violin with great sweetness of tone and masterly bowing. 
We think the third act less interesting, but it runs out good. The 
band is highly creditable to Mr. Exxiston ; but the singers might 
all be shaken in a bag together, to decide which is best or worst. 
Miss Grappon has perhaps a little better ear than Miss Heimeg, 
but whether the bombast of Prizipps’s style is a match for the 
noble uncertainty of YarpLry's execution, we cannot determine. 
We thank God that Wrner cannot hear either of them. 





Curious Nautica, Fact.—Before the Bell Rock Light-house was erected, 
vessels from the North of Scotland, and from the Kast country more es- 
pecially, whether the wind was east or west, whether they were on a lee or 
weather shore, whether it blew hard or gently, were compelled to take in 
sail on approaching the land near the Red Head at night, lest they should 

-bump on the Bell Rock.—New Times. i 

If it, blew a gale dead on the shore, nevertheless all mariners 
off this particular spot reduced sail, never, in any case of weather, 
spreading every stitch of canvass they could carry to claw off, as 
they are obliged to do under such circumstances in other places, 
where the credit of Scorr’s poetry is not concerned in their tactics. 
‘“‘ To strike his sail,” the New Times explains, does not mean what 
‘it. expresses, to strike all sail, but only the top-gallants and 
royals, Why did not the poet then use the plural? Where the 
singular is employed for the plural in this manner, it conveys the 
sense of an entirety. The question why a man should scorz to 
perform an unnecessary act, remains still unanswered, 
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; AULDJO ON MONT BLANC*. 

Ir any person in Switzerland is reported as doing a particularly 
absurd thing, the stigma is invariably fixed upon Old England. 
It is the English who are everywhere mixing up the marvellous and 
absurd. Switzerland is the happy scene of many national exploits, 
of which the nation is not cognizant: here the dull Briton ‘effer- 
vesces, and often discharges his gaiety with the vehemence and 
noisiness of a bottle of pop, impatient of its stone walls and cork 
doors. Among the quiet and frugal Swiss, and in the centre ofthe 
sublime scenery of the country, the English are everywhere bustling, 
spending, boating, climbing, gambling. Well-dressed always, well- 
attended, and well-provided, with an air of stiffness and decorum, 
the Englishman might pass for the gravest of mortals; and such 
he is, till he strips his coat and runs, and climbs for a wager or 
undertakes, for the simple sake of astonishing the natives, to sacri- 
fice his ease or his pocket, perhaps his health, in some other rare 
achievement of labour, folly, and bravery combined. To climb 
Mont Blane seems just now the ordeal of the traveller: it appears 
that even the ladies of Chamouni insist upon this exploit as a 
necessary qualification for a guide—they will not condescend to 
accept the services of a poor man, unless, forsooth, he ‘‘ has been 
up the mountain.” The prevailing idea among the adventurous 
English in Switzerland, is that they are doing all this for the 
honour of their country ! 

What a precious document did Messrs, Clarke and Sherwill 
leave at the top of Mont Blanc, to hand down to posterity the fact 
that two Englishmen had in this century so far outstripped their 
contemporaries as to reach this elevated point! ** We had enclosed 
a few branches of laurel,” says Dr. Clarke, “in a cylinder of glass 
[meaning a bottle] with the name of our King, and of his deserv- 
edly popular Minister, [pocr Mr. Canning, we presume, ] subjoining 
the names.of the most remarkable persons of the age, whether high 
in honour as enlightened politicians, revered as sincere and elo- 
quent theologians, admired as elegant, useful as laborious physi- 
cians, or adorning the walks of private life by the mingled charm 
of urbanity, gentleness, accomplishments, and beauty.” This in- 
scription in a beer-bottle was intended for all posterity; it pro- 
bably being supposed by Dr. Clarke, that it was perhaps the sole 
monument of our country calculated to reach a distant period. 
England, dear England, was alone in their minds: a spot was 
selected which looked towards England, “ the land of our hopes,” 
and the *‘ bottle then buried deep in the snow, an humble reeord 
but sincere: hermetically sealed down by an icy plug, covered 
with a winter's snow, and perhaps gradually incorporated into 
the substance of a solid cube of ice, it may possibly remain unal- 
tered for centuries, like the insects preserved in amber, and so 
bear witness to distant generations, when other proud memorials 
have crumbled into dust.” 

It is an admirable commentary upon this amusing piece of folly, 
to find that this same bottle was found by Mr. Aunpso two short 


years after it had ‘* been hermetically sealed,” and secured with 


all pains for an existence of ages, set up in a snug corner, half 
filled with water, and the immortal inscription already illegible. 
Englishmen must therefore contrive to inform posterity of the 
existence of their great men by some other means. The love of 
distinction, connected of course with anxiety for the honour of 
Britain, appears to have been the ruling motive for Mr. Auldjo’s 
ascent. We do not collect from his book that he had any other 
object to gratify ; and we find, that after arriving with great la- 
bour and suffering at the summit, the first and only thing he did 
before he went to sleep, was, not to survey the boasted prospect 
from the point, but to take up his telescope to see who were watch- 
ing him from an inferior mountain opposite and the valley below. 
We must do Mr. Auldjo the justice to say, that he has written 
a plain and interesting narrative of an arduous exploit; and 
though there might not be much use in his putting himself into 
situations of danger, still there was no great harm: the world 
could have done very well without him had he been unfortunate, 
and he would have had the honour of being the very first Briton 
entombed in Mont Blane. It is possible, too, that in that elevated 
region, where the air is so rarefied, and the cold so piercing, that 
he might, as Dr. Clarke hoped for his bottle, ‘* have become in- 
corporated in a solid cube of ice,” and_‘‘ remained, like a fly in 
amber, unaltered for many centuries.” We must say, that of the 
two specimens of the nineteenth century,Mr. Auldjo and the inscrip- 
tion, we should infinitely prefer to be judged of by the human fossil 
rather than the bottled eloquence of Dr. Clarke. Mr. Auldjo rarely 
sins against good taste in his descriptions ; he often paints a scene 
with accuracy ; and though he does, as almost all writers of de- 
scription do, deal in words too large for their ideas, still his book 
is an exceedingly creditable one. The plates with which it is illus- 
trated are in their way admirable. Lithography is particularly 
well adapted to give the white lights and dark shadows of moun- 
tain snow and ice; and the artist has well managed the most dif- 
ficult point of his task, that of giving an appearance of bulk and 
loftiness to objects necessarily drawn in small. Many of our 
readers have probably looked over Mr. Brockedon’s “ Passes of 
the Alps,” with the genuine admiration which they deserve : never- 
theless, there is something in delicacy of finish, in minute work- 
manship, and that harmonizing of all the lights, in a piece of 
exquisite engraving, which fails in representing the ‘‘ grand ine- 











* Auldjo’s Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, 1 Vol, 1828. 
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qualities” of mountain scenery. The aspect of piled rocks, gaping 
chasms, high-reaching and nodding cliffs, with peaks that seem 
to pierce the sky, communicate to the spectator the pleasure of 
horror—they give the mind the shock which precedes excitement : 
the equivalent to this shock is perhaps better conveyed by the 
rough and shadowy outlines of lithography than by the burin 
of the most exquisite engraver. 





EXTRACTS. 





AULDJO’S KEACHING THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC, 


We had to climb about one hour to get to the summit; but this part 
of the undertaking required a most extraordinary exertion, and severe labour 
it was, From the place where the rarity of the air was first felt, we had 
been able to proceed fifteen or twenty steps without lalting to take breath ; 
but now, after every third or fourth, the stoutest, strongest guide became 
exhausted ; and ‘it was only by resting some seconds, and turning the face 
to the north wind, which blew strong and cold, that sufficient strength could 
be regained to take the next two or three paces. This weakness painfully 
increased the difficulty of advancing up the ascent, which became every in- 
stant more steep. 

Although the sun was shining on us, I felt extremely cold on the side 
exposed to the cutting blast; and the other side of the body being warm, it 
increased the shivering, which had not quite left me, to such a degree as to 
deprive me almost of the use of my limbs. Some of the guides, also, were 
similarly affected, and even suffered more than myself; but all were anxious 
to get on, evincing a resolute determination that was quite wonderful in the 
state they were in. Their attention to me was marked by a desire to render 
me every possible service, while they endeavoured to inspire me with the 
same firmness of which they themselves gave so strong an example. This 
earnest solicitude which they showed, much to their own discomfort and an- 
noyance, to keep my spirits up, was in vain: 1 was exhausted; the sensation 
of weakness in the legs had become excessive ; I was nearly choking from 
the dryness of my throat and the difficulty of breathing. My eyes were 
smarting with inflammation, the reflection from the snow nearly blinding me, 
at the same time burning and blistering my face. I had, during the morn- 
ing, as a protection, occasionally worn a leather mask, with green eye- 
glasses, but latterly I found it oppressive, and wore a veil instead: that, also, 
I was now obliged to discard. I desired to have a few moments’ rest, and 
sat down; [ besought the guides to leave me: I prayed Julien Devouassoud 
to go to the summit with them, and allow me to remain where I was, that by 
the time they returned [ might be refreshed to commence the descent. I told 
them I had seen enough: I used every argument in my power to induce 
them to grant my request. Their only answer was, that they would carry 
me, exhausted as they were, to the summit, rather than that I should not get 
to it; that if they could not carry they would drag me. 

Being unable to resist, 1 became passive, and two of the least exhausted 
forced me up some short distance, each taking an arm. I found that this 
eased me, and I then went on more willingly ; when one of them devised a 
plan which proved of most essential service. Two of them went up in advance 
about fourteen paces, and fixed themselves on the snow; a long rope was 
fastened round my chest, and the other end to them; as soon as they were 
seated, I commenced ascending, taking very long strides, and doing so with 
quickness, pulling the rope in; they also, while I thus exerted myself, 
pulled me towards them; so that I was partly drawn up, and partly ran 
up, using a zig-zag direction; and the amusement derived from the process 
kept us in better humour than we were before. I was less fatigued, and 
velt the effects of the air less, by this process, than by the slow pace in 
which I had hitherto attempted to ascend. 

I had taken very little notice of the progress we were thus making, when 
I suddenly found myself on the summit. 1 hastened to the highest point 
(towards Chamonix), and, taking my glass, observed that the party on the 
Breven had noticed the accomplishment of our undertaking, and were re- 


3? 
warding us by waving their hats and handkerchiefs, which salutation we re- 


turned. I noticed, also, that the people in Chamonix had also collected in ‘ 


considerable numbers on the bridge, watching our progress and success, It 
was exactly eleven o’clock. 

The wind blew with considerable force. I was too much worn out to 
remain there long, or to examine the scene around me. The sun shone bril- 
liantly on every peak of snow that Icould see ; hardly any mist hung over the 
valleys; none was on the mountains ; the object of my ambition and my toil 
was gained; yet the reward of my dangers and fatigues could hardly pro- 
duce enjoyment enough to gratify me for a few moments. The mind was 
as exhausted as the body, and I turned with indifference from the view which 
I had endured so much to behold, and throwing myself on the snow, behind 
a small mound which formed the highest point, and sheltered me from the 
wind, in a few seconds I was soundly buried in sleep, surrounded by the 
guides, who were all seeking repose, which neither the burning rays of the 
sun nor the piercing cold of the snow could prevent or disturb. 

In this state I remained a quarter of an hour, when I was roused to survey 
the mighty picture beneath. I found myself much relieved, but still had a 
slight shivering. The pain in the legs had ceased, as well as the headache, 
but the thirst remained. The pulse was very quick; and the difficulty of 
breathing great, but not so oppressive as it had been. 

Having placed the thermometer on my baton, in a position in which it 
might be as much in shade as possible, I went to the highest point to observe 
my friends on the Breyen and in Chamonix once more, but was summoned 
immediately to a repast, and willingly I obeyed the call, for I felt as if I had 
a good appetite. Some bread and roasted chicken were produced, but I 
could not swallow the slightest morsel; even the taste of the food created a 
nausea and disgust. One or two guides ate a very little; the rest could not 
attempt to do so, 

I had provided a hottle of champagne, being desirous to see how this wine 
would be affected by the rarity of the air. I also wished to drink to the pros- 
perity of the inhabitants of the world below me ; for I could believe that 
there were no human beings so elevated as we were at that moment. The 
wire being removed, and the string cut, the cork flew out to a great dis- 
tance, but the noise could hardlybe heard. The wine rolled out in the most 
luxuriant foam, frothing to the very last drop, and we all drank of it with zest ; 
but not three minutes had elapsed when repentance and pain followed ; for 
the rapid escape of the fixed air which it still contained produced a choking 
and stifling sensation, which was very unpleasant and painful while it lasted, 
and which frightened some of the guides, A very small quantity was suffi- 





cient to satisfy our thirst, for nine of us were perfectly satisfied with the con- 
tents of one bottle, and happily its unpleasant effects were but of short du- 
ration. 

The most peculiar sensation which all have felt who have gained this 
great height, arises from the awful stillness which reigns, almost unbrokea 
even by the voice of those speaking to one another, for its feeble sound can 
hardly be heard. It weighs deeply upon the mind, with a power the effect 
of which it is impossible to describe. I also experienced the sensation of 
lightness of body, of which Captain Sherwill bas given a description in the 
following words: ‘ It appeared as if 1 could have passed the blade of a knife 
under the sole of my shoes, or between them and the ice on which I stood.’ ” 
—-tuldjo’s Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, pp.43—49. 


LITERARY PATRONAGE BY A MINISTER OF POLICE, 


It may not be inaptly remarked in this place, that in the zenith of the 
Emperor’s power, which was immediately after his marriage, he might have 
given an unbounded loose to the pretended spirit of despotism, the thirst 
for arbitrary measures which have been ascribed to him. Nevertheless, it 
was at this period that he dispensed graces and favours in the greatest pro- 
fusion. I could perceive that an impression had been conveyed to literary 
men that he considered them as his enemies; and I began from that moment 
to entertain a settled opinion with respect to the course resorted to for the 
purpose of alienating many of them from his interests. 

As he had particularly enjoined me to treat them with every consideration, 
I sought an opportunity, which soon presented itself, of cultivating their 
acquaintance. A variety of poetical effusions had been addressed to the 
Emperor on the occasion of his marriage; and he desired me to give him 
every information, not, as may well be supposed, in respect of the produc- 
tions, but concerning the authors: for although I was not insensible to the 
effect produced by reading them, or hearing them recited, it was far above 
my capacity to discuss their respective merits. 

I had all those literary productions collected, and ordered that those which 
had obtained most approbation should be pointed out to me, and with them, 
all the compositions published under similar circumstances from the time of 
Louis XIV., aud considered worthy of being handed down to us. The onl 
one that could be pointed out of the latter class was an ode entitled La 
Nymphe de ta Seine ; a production of Racine in his younger days, on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Dauphiness. It is less copious, and in my 
opinion less elegant, than the greater part of those which the Emperor’s mar- 
riage had inspired. 

An opportunity was thus afforded me, whilst executing the Emperor’s 
orders, of giving him an account of each author, and of letting him know 
that the poetical effusions which filled the columns of the newspapers had 
been levied trom those authors by my predecessor's commands, The Em- 
peror became indignant upon hearing this. “ I had been told so,’ was his 
reply ; “but I was unwilling to credit it: thus he proceeded in every thing ; 
and I am consequently accused of being my own panegyrist.’” He was 
greatly hurt at such conduct: he directed that I should submit to him a 
scale of the distribution of a hundred thousand franes, which he was desirous of 
awarding tothe several persons who had displayed their talents on the present 
occasion ; adding, that it was doing him a very unworthy service not to re~ 
compense authors whose labours had been rendered compulsory. Had he, in 
fact, lost sight of their claims, they would never have heard of the gratuities 
I delivered to them in his name; and would have been justified in complain - 
ing of him, though he could in reality have been arraigned with as little 
justice for forgetting them, as he had been for the orders they had received. 

It thereby came to my knowledge, that the system of ordering poetical 
effusions was another of the means resorted to by the police to acquire 
wealth. When, however, this system has been so usefully applied to pri- 
vate purposes, there should be an end to that unblushing impudence of pub- 
lishing to the world, that the man whose liberalities were a source of personal 
wealth to individuals, and who received a profusion of praises wholly unsoli- 
cited, was a tyrant doomed to destruction. The distribution of the above- 
mentioned sum tothe several persons for whom it was destined, afforded me 
an opportunity of seeing them all in succession: I never omitted to peruse, 
immediately after the visit of each author, the piece of poetry he had com- 
posed. my curiosity being then awakened respecting him; and I seldom 
failed to discover something of the author’s character by a comparison of his 
physiognomy with a production which could only have emanated from the 
dictates of his heart——Duke of Rovigo’s Memoirs, Vol. Ill. p. 9—11. 
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Preservation oF Foop sy Frost.—About the end of October, the Rus- 
sians, according to Dr. King, kill their poultry, and pack theta in tubs with 
layers of snow betwixt them, using them afterwards as occasion requires. 
Veal frozen at Archangel, and brought to Petersburgh, is esteemed the finest 
they have; nor, when properly thawed, can it be distinguished from that 
which is recently killed, being equally juicy. It is in this manner that the 
markets are supplied, vast stacks of whole hogs, sheep, and fish being in 
this state exposed to sale. When animal substances are thus submitted to 
an extreme degree of cold, they seem capable of being preserved for an 
indefinite period of time. 


A remarkable discovery of this kind was made in 1799, on the shores of 
the Frozen Sea, near the mouth of the same river Lena, which is one of the 
largest in Siberia. An animal of uncommon size was found imbedded in a 
massof ice, which, as it melted gradually, disclosed him to view. His hair, 
skin,and flesh were in good preservation, so that dogs and many wild ani- 
mals preyed upon it. The block of ice in which he was found was upwards of 
200 feet high, and when first discovered, he appears to have been about forty 
feet beneath the surface. According to the celebrated Cuvier, this animal 
differs from every species of elephant, as well as from the large animals whose 
bones have been found on the banks of some of the great rivers in America. 
He bears, indeed, no resemblance to any species of animal at present known 
on the surface of the earth, and is therefore considered by Cuvier as antedi- 
luvian, and to have been preserved from the remote period of the Deluge, in 
the mass of ice that enveloped him. Vegetable substances, in like manner, 
may be thus preserved in a frozen state. Mr. Boyle mentions examples of 
apples that had been frozen, and which, by proper management in thawing, 
were restored to their former freshness ; and grapes and cabbages that have 
been quite frozen, are said by Dr. King to be as good as when recently ga- 
thered, if they are properly thawed. 
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Extreme SnortsichTEDNEss—When aman rubs out with his nose what 
he has written with his pen. 

Free TRADE DEBATED IN CRoMWELL’S PARLIAMENT.—In the Committee 
of Trade was argued a petition of the Free Merchants against the Merchant 
Adventurer,—* Wherein,” says Burton, “ was set forth what a great pre- 
judice it was to the Commonwealth that the trade of the woollen manufac- 
tures should be engrossed into the hands of one company, it being the only 
staple trade of England, and ought to be improved to the best advan- 
tage. There were strong arguments brought on the account of the Free 
Merchants, to prove that a free trade was most for the good of the nation. 
Sir Christopher Pack, whois master of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company, 
turned in the debate like a horse, and answered every man. I believe he 
spoke at least thirty times. Mr. Lloyd helped him as much as could be; 
but both reason and equity, and the sense of the Committee being against 
them, they were forced at last to give up the cudgels, but with much ado. 
Sir Christopher did cleave like a clegg, and was very angry that he could not 
be heard ad infinitum, though the Committee were forced at last to come toa 
compact with him, that he should speak no more after that time. He said, 
at last, be hoped to he heard elsewhere.” —Burton’s Diary. 

NAVIGATION UNDER Water.—The system of submarine navigation for 
which M. Baudouin des Angelys has obtained a patent gratis, is altogether 
new: it is founded on the impression made by water on air in its state of at- 
mospheric expansion, and of air upon water, which are made reciprocally to 
displace each other at the pleasure of the submarine pilot. Hitherto naviga- 
tors have been content to lay in.a stock of water; the principal stock which 
Mr. Baudouin is careful to lay in is air. By a process, at once simple and of 
easy execution, he compresses that highly elastic fluid so as to enclose, in a 
vase of one cubic foot of contents, sixty feet of respirable air. We shall not 
here describe the diving-boat with its open bottom, the helmet of the diver, 
his safety-casks, and other machines equally simple and ingenious, the exer- 
cise and the design of which yesterday attracted in a particular manner the 
attention of the Minister of the Marine. We shall not, we say, describe 
these machines, because it is intende@& to exhibit them to the public until 
about the end of the next month; but we participate entirely in the opinion 
of those persons who think that a discovery which opens up to a man the 
portals of an element, hitherto inaccessible to his steps, is destined, as was 
the discovery of the steam-engine, to operate mighty changes both in the 
moral and physical world —Constitutionnel of Sunday. 

PHRENOLOGY IN THE PuLrit.—The Rev. Mr. Welsh, a stanch Kirk-of- 
Scotland-man, publicly says—* I have found the greatest benefit from the 
science, as a minister of the gospel. I have been led to study the Evidences 
of Christianity anew, in connexion with phrenology, and I feel my confidence 
in the trath of our holy religion increased by this new examination. I have 
examined the doctrines of our church also, one by one, in connexion with 
the truths of our new science, and I have found the most wonderful harmony 
between them; and, in dealing with my people in the ordinary duties of 
my calling, the practical benefit I have derived from phrenology is inesti- 
mable.”— Phrenological Journal. 

Reau vex Monte Sitver Mines.—The mode of procuring silver from the 
ore, in the hacindas of Mexico, is a far more complicated operation than is 
generally supposed. The crude ore, which contains a large proportion of 
sulphur, after being pulverized, is mixed with a quantity of common salt, 
sulphate of iron, or pyrites, and calcined copper. The combination soon be- 
comes heated through the chemical action of the pyrites, which has the effect 
of partially, disengaging the silver from the ore; when quicksilver being 
added to the mass, amalgamation takes place, and the mercury may be 
driven off by distillation, Although the process affords a beautiful example 
of spontaneous chemical agency, its principles of action did not appear to 
be well understood previous to the silver mines falling into the hands of the 
British Mining interests. The agent of the Real del Monte works, Mr. Bu- 
chan, ascribes the chemical agency during amalgamation to the presence of 
sulphuric acid; and proposes that acid as a substitute for the compound 
technically called magistra/, from its supposed essential properties in the 
preparation for effecting the reduction of the ore by decomposing its ele- 
ments. The rude native machinery in the mining districts has been in most 
cases superseded by British machinery, or labourers working under British 
enterprise and superintendance. 

Enauisn Ciarer.—tin order to give the Bordeaux wines some resemblance 
to those wines of Spain and Portugal which are used in England—to render 
them of the taste preferred in that kingdom, from the effect of long habit— 
the greatest part of our wine-merchants who trade with England are obliged 
to work them, that is to say, to mix them with other wines by means of a par- 
ticular operation. This is the reason why, in general, the wines shipped for 
England are not pure, and can no longer be known to be the same, when 
compared with those which remain at Bordeaux, such as they are produced 
in the department of the Gironde. The operation consists in mixing a 
certain quantity of Hermitage, and other kinds of fine strong wines of the 
south, which give fire to the claret, but which render it dry when old, turn 
it of a brick red colour, and cause a deposit of sediment when it has been 
some time in bottle. When by the effect of mixing several sorts of wines, a 
working or fretting results which might injure the quality, they take some 
mineral crystal, reduce it to powder, and put an ounce into each barrel, beat 
up with a proper quantity of isinglass, and rack off the wine about fifteen 
days after, when it has got clear, and has entirely ceased to work. To give 
odour (bouquet) to the wine, they take two drams of orris-root (racine 
@iris) in powder put into a fine rag, and let it hang about fifteen days in 
the cask ; after which it is taken out, because the wine has then acquired 
sufficient odour ; you may also, if desired, put the powder into the barrel, 
beat_up with fining, and fifteen days after, it may be racked off. Many per- 
sons, to make the wine appear older and higher flavoured, and at the same 
time to prevent the injuring its quality, employ raspberry brandy (esprit 
JSramboisé:) in this case the dose is two ounces for each cask; this spirit is 
well mixed with the wine, and fifteen or tweaty days after, the wine has ac- 
quired a certain degree of apparent maturity, which is increased by a kind of 
odour which this mixture gives it. The bouquet which by these means is 
given to the common or ordinary wines never replaces perfectly the natural 
flavour which distinguishes our choice wines of Medoc and Grave, which 
ought to embalm the palate. It is very easy to distinguish the fictitious bou- 
quet which has been given to the wine, if you have ever so little habit of tast- 
ing ; for the smell of the ivis, as well as the raspberry, always predominates in 
the wines which have been worked, and forms a striking contrast with the 
natural flavour of the same wines—Pagnierre’s Classification and Descrip- 
tion of the Wines of Bourdeaur, 4 





Tue Arrair or THE Heart.—M. Gretry, the celebrated French composer, 
has been numbered with the host of departed harmonists ever since the year 
1813, but his heart has never known ease since the immaterial part of him 
joined the celestial choir. Gretry when he died left his heart to Liege, his 
native city. Flamand Gretry, his nephew, never executed the will of his 
uncle ; and, after an exiraordinary exertion of patience, the citizens of Liege, 
who long had sighed, but in vain, for the heart of their dear townsman, 
brought their claim into a court oflaw. M. Flamand Gretry pleaded, that, 
on his uncle's demise, he desired the authorities of Liege to send for the heart, 
which he had carefully preserved ; but that they, devoid of that refinement 
in feeling which distinguishes true Frenchmen, desired him to forward to 
them the noble remains of his deceased relative by the stage-coach, carriage 
paid, Such a reply naturally enough filled M, Flamand with unappeasable 
wrath ; and, vowing that the Liegeois should never benefit by his 1elative’s 
will, he deposited the bequest in an urn in the garden of the hermitage of 
J.J, Rousseau at Montmorency, which had become the property of F. Gre- 
try. The case was heard and decided in one court, the decision appealed 
against in another, referred to a third, and so on, the lawyers profiting 
amazingly, as they always take care to do, by the dispute ; while numbers of 
the composer’s admirers, nay many of those who most esteemed and loved 
him, declared that his heart was not in the right place. At length, in 1823, 
ten years after the commencement of the struggle, the Cour Royale gave 
judgment in favour of Liege, and on the 19th of last July, five more years 
having elapsed, the decree was carried into execution. “The Prefect of the 
Seine and Oise had refused to sanction the decree, by which the heart was 
to be transferred to Liege, where a public monument had been prepared for 
its reception. The refusal of the Prefect was approved by the Minister of 
the Interior in 1825 ; but a royal ordonnance of the 2nd of April last, an- 
nulled this ministerial decision, and authorised the execution of the decree 
of the Cour Royale. Accordingly, the Mayor of Montmorency, accompanied 
by the Chevaliers Regault de Rochefort aud Anseau, commissioners deputed 
expressly for the occasion by the city of Liege, M. Guery, their advocate and 
Dr. Sauberville, who had embalmed the heart, proceeded to the hermitage 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, for the purpose of exhuming the precious relic, 
The Curé of Montmorency was also present, and took part in the ceremony 
by reciting the usual prayer, and sprinkling the heart, or rather the box 
which contained it, with holy water. This box, which was of lead, and in 
the form of a heart with all its veins and arteries, after a careful examination 
by Dr. Sauberville, and the workmen who had been employed in placing it 
in the garden, to ascertain its identity, and that it had not been opened, was 
bound round wilh a ribbon, the ends of which were sealed with the seals of 
the Mayor of Montmorency, of the Commissaries of Liege, and the arms of 
that city surmounted by a mural crown. The box and its valuable contents 
were then placed in a second case, prepared for the purpose, and delivered 
to the Commissaries of Liege, who, on going away, left with the Curé the 
sum of 100 francs for the poor of Montmorency.” The Regency of Liege 
have had a meeting to arrange the ceremonial which is to be observed upon 
the entry of this long-contested property into the city; and I shall doubt- 
less soon be enabled to record the particulars of its reception, and, perhaps, 
of the heart having at length reposed—Harmonicon for September ; Diary 
of a Dilettante. 


From late calculations it appears, that the average age of marriage in Paris, 
during the eighteenth century, was, for men, about twenty-nine years and 
three-quarters—for women, about twenty-four years and three-quarters; and 
that the average age of parents, at the birth of a son, was, for women, about 
twenty-eight years and a quarter—for men, about thirty-three years and a 
quarter. 


Russtan Dinners.—We dined generally, and so did everybody else, I 
believe, at five o’clock. In one of the principal drawing-rooms there isa 
small table set out with a number of small dishes containing carved cold 
tongue, dried herrings, caviar, preserves, anchovies, thin slices of bread and 
cheese, with small bottles of liqueurs or brandy: most of the guests partake 
of ‘some of these before dinner. On entering the dining-room, the table 
decked out with a gilt or silver plateau of great value, in the centre, sur« 
rounded by vases of flowers, groups of fruit, and baskets of dry comfitures, 
excites the attention of the strangér, Around this the guests take their seats 
with that intuitive attention to distinction of rank, which good breeding na- 
turally imparts to people in every sew ol | It is not true, however, (at least not 
true in about twenty of the first Russian houses in St. Petersburgh, with which 
I was acquainted,) as both English and French writers have, even so late 
as last year, asserted, that the ladies sit all on one side, that the guests of an 
inferior rank are all compelledto take the bottom of the table ; and thatonly the 
worst fare, and a particular set of trash wines, are allowed to the latter, I 
never remarked any thing of the kind; and indeed there is no bottom of the 
table, since both the master and mistress take their places in the centre, and 
are consequently equally distant from their guests at each end of it, where I 
often remarked persons of the first rank and character, The Marchese Ca- 
raccioli, who was a great gourmand, and spent several years in England, as 
ambassador from Naples, used to observe, in reference to English cookery, 
‘Il y a en Angleterre soixante sectes religieuses différentes, et une seule 
sauce, le melted butter! quel pays!’ Had the marquess been ambassador 
at St. Petersburgh instead, he would have been spared the trouble of such an 
antithesis. I doubt whether any other national cookery can boast ofa greater 
variety of dishes or sauces than the Russian, and I feel convinced that Maitre 
Anonyme, the editor of the A/manach des Gourmands, will be considered as 
not having done one half of his duty if he expires before he has opened to 
the public the budget of Russian dishes. These are presented to the guests 
by the maitre d*hétel and his assistants, already carved at the side tables, 
and one after the other, with the pleasing attention of whispering into your 
ears the nomenclature of each dish. One comes and another goes, and a 
servant follows with a decanter in each hand. The first commends to your 
attention a little vareniky; the second, finding that you have already before 
you a dish of stchy, brings round the rastingay, or oblong pastry, to eat with 
it. He of the bottles then thinks it high time to remind you of such cordial 
beverages as Champagne, Burgundy, Lafitte, Pacharete, Vin du Comman- 
deur, du Johannisberg, de la Cométe, and so on, until you know not what 
choice to make. Mine was the easiest task on such occasiéns, for I took 
none, and I am the better for it: but the quantity of champagne that I saw 
drank in St. Petersburgh actually astounded me. I feel confident that there 
must be another champagne country somewhat nearer to Russia than the 
French champagne, to supply what is actually consumed of that wine—Dr, 
Granville's Petersburgh. 
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Dear aNp Dums.—lIn a report lately read before the French Royal 
Academy of Medicine, by Mr. Huisson, on a system pursued by M. Itard for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, it is stated, that instances of children 
being born absolutely deaf are extremely rare, but there is sufficient sensa- 
tion in the auditory nerves to render children capable of some instruction if 
proper attention be paid to them. It is worthy of notice, that a child having 
a very imperfect sense of hearing will, if neglected, become absolutely deaf ; 
but if the sense be frequently exercised, by the person being brought near to 
church-bells or auy other powerful vibrations of sound, the faculty of hearing 
may be considerably improved. M. Itard is in the practice of placing the 
patients near musical instruments when he conveys instruction to them, by 
teaching pronunciation in conjunction with the sound. 








NEW WORKS 
On the point of Publication. 
2.8. ad #€.8. d. 


OCTAVO. Earl Stanhope’s Letter to the 

Rev. R.H.Carne’s Sermons, bds. 0 10 6 Owners and Occupiers of Sheep 
An Epistle from Abelard to Eloise, Farms . . . - 0 3 
1 6 Evidence onthe Wool Trade .0 2 6 


by Thomas Stewart, Esq. 








THE ARMY. 





War-Office, September }. 
2d Regiment of Foot—General Sir William Keppel, G.C.B. from the 67th Foot, 
to be Colonel, vice Sir Henry ‘Torrens, deceased. 
67th Foot—Major-General John Macdonald, to be Colonel, vice Sir William Kep- 
pel, appointed to the command of the 2d Foot. 
Staff—Lientenant-General Sir Herbert Taylor, to be Adjutant-General to his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces, vice Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, deceased. 


War-Office, September 4. 

43d Foot—Lieut. Ebenezer Jones, from the Royal Staff Corps, to be Lieut. vice 
George Hood, who retires upon half-pay Royal Staff Corps. 

84th Foot—Lieut. Patrick Plunkett, from the Ceylon Reg. tobe Lieut. vice Westly, 
promoted. 

Ceylon Reg.—Lieut. Robert Marsh Westmacott, from the Royal Staff Corps, to be 
Lieut. vice Plunkett, appointed to the 84th Foot. 

baal be Ensigns, by purchase—George Anderson, Gent.; Vere Cald- 
well, Gent. 

Memorandum—The under-mentioned Officers have been allowed to dispose of 
their half-pay :—Ens. Gregory Boraston, half-pay 92d Foot; Cornet Richard Martin, 
half-pay 23d Light Dragoons. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Brrrns.—On the 16th ult. at Ballygiblin, the Lady of William Wrixon Becher, 
Esq. of a son—On the 3ist, the Lady of Sir John Croft, Bart. of a son and heir—At 
Ballarena, the Lady of Conolly Gage, Esq. of a daughter—At Downton Hall, Salop, 
the lady of Sir W. Rouse Boughton, of a son—At the Royal Marine Barracks, 
Plymouth, the lady of Captain Kellow, of twin daughters—At Standish House, So- 
merset, the Lady Emma Pennant, of a daughter—On the 3d inst. in Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square, Lady Fitzherbert, of a daughter—At Dorchester, on Sunday last, 
the wife of a poor labouring man, named Stiles, was delivered of three children; 
one of whom is since dead. The mother we hear is doing well—At Dysart, N. B.on 
the 39th, Lady Loughborough, of a daughter, still-born. 

MARRIAGES.—At Fowey, Mr. W. Cowling to Miss Collings. The bridegroom is 
thirty-eight years older than his bride; the happy pair were escorted to and from the 
church by two constables, whose presence was necessary to prevent their being 
attacked by a mob set on by a daughter of the bridegroom by a former marriage, and 
who, we believe, is some years older than her mother-in-law—At St. Philip’s church, 
Liverpool, by the Rev. I. S. Bowstead, Sir John Jervis W. Jervis, Bart. to Miss 
Bradford, daughter of the lite Thomas Bradford, Esq. of Sandbach, Cheshire— 
Sept. 2, at St. Pancras New Church, W.H. Wickey, Esq. of Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place, to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Lorenzo Stable, Esq. of Hanover- 
street, Hanover-square—On the 2d, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. E. 
Nepean, W. Brown Kitchener, Esq. to Georgina Macdonell Edgworth, only daugh- 
ter of Major Edgworth, of Wilton-place, and grand-daughter of the late Francis 
White Edgworth, Esq. of Liszard, county Louth—On the 4th, at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, the Rev. Augustus P. Clayton, son of Sir William Clayton, Bart. 
of Harleyford, Bucks, to Georgiana Elizabeth, daughter of the late Dean of Salis- 
bury and the Lady Elizabeth Talbot, and niece of the Duke of Beaufort—At St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Dublin, the Rey. T. Hobson, of Sidmouth, to Sarah, the daughter of 
the late Right Hon. Arthur Browne, Prime Serjeant at Law to his late Majesty, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Dublin, and Representative for that University in many suc- 
cessive Parliaments. 

Deatus.—On Monday, at Deerfield-lodge, Norwood, Frances Augusta, wife of 
John Barclay, Esq. of Tavistock-place—On the 30th ult. at Windsor, Mrs. Rams- 
bottom, relict of John Ramsbottom, Esq. aged 75—The Dean of Lincoln died sud- 
denly on Friday se’nnight, at the residence of Sir J. Legge, at Blackheath. The 
Rey. Dean had met a dinner party at the house of Sir J. Legge, and appeared in ex- 
cellent health and spirits. He sat down to dinner about six o’clock, and shortly 
after fell from his chair and expired instantly—On the Ist, at her house in Brook- 
street, Bath, in the one hundred and second year of her age, Mary Calvert, widow of 
Thomas Calvert, Esq. late of Highfain, Hertfordshire, and surviving sister of Peter 
Calvert, Esq. LL.D. late Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and Dean 
of the Arches—On the 3d, at Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, Mary, the wife of George 
Browne, Esq. aged 76—On the 3d, Charlotte Anne Dorothea, wife of David Barclay 
Chapman, Esq. of York-terrace, Regent’s-park, and daughter of the Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and Man—At Dieppe, Miss Georgina Drew, daughter to the late Lady 
Susan Douglas and John Drew, Esq. grand-daughter to the late and niece to the 
present Earl of Dunmore—At Dover, on the 3lst ult. after a short illness, Forbes 
des Veeux, Esq. second son of Sir Charles des Veeux, Bart. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES., 
Tuesday, September 2. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

H.and T. R. Baines, Bath, trunk-manufacturers—E. Pritchard and J. Jones, Liver- 
pool, grocers—J. Cobbold, jun. and J. Aldrich, Ipswich, wine-merchants—D. and J. 
Hebblethwaite, Mirfield, Yorkshire, wool-staplers—B. Reynolds and A. Fraser, 
Snow’s-fields, Southwark, varnish-manufacturers—D. Bolton, Fairwell, and J. Bent- 
ley, Four Lane-ends, Lancashire, millwrights—J. and J. Brown, Great Titchfield- 
street, Marylebone, brass-founders—W. Simpson and W. Rackham, Norwich, 
attorneys. 

INSOLVENT. 
Aug. 26—Michael Wilshire, Woolwich, currier. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, : 
Daniel Fowler, Euston-square and Camberwell, builder, from Sept. 19 to Sept. 30. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Joseph Tomlinson, Salisbury-street, Strand, milliner, to surrender Sept. 5, 9, Oct. 
14, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Richardson, Iron- 
monger-lane, 

William Stephenson Allen, Kingston-upon-Hull, tea-dealer, Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 14, 
at the George Inn, Kingston-upon-Hull: solicitors, Messrs. Hall, Campbell, and 
Son, Beverley. 

John Emett, Downend, Gloucestershire, stone-quarryman, Sept. 11, 18, Oct. 14, at 
the Rummer Tavern, Bristol : solicitors, Messrs. Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, 
Bedford-row. 

John Harris, Bletchington, Oxfordshire, tailor, Sept. 12, 13, Oct. 14, at the Mitre 
Inn, Oxford: solicitor, Mr. Bridger, Finsbury-circus. 

: : DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 25, D. Briggs, Hinckley, Leicestershire, innholder—Sept. 25, J. James, Bris- 
tol, grocer—Sept. 26, J. Birley, Bawtry, Yorkshire, grocer—Sept. 24, J. Andrews, 
Swindon, Wiltshire, mercer—Sept. 26, J. Marshall and T. Bleakhust, Bristol, coach. 
builders—Sept. 25, J. Bousfield, Manchester, merchant—Sept. 25, W. Cooke, Mickle« 
hurst, Cheshire and Manchester, calico-printer-Sept, 23, W. Cole, Nottingham 








hatter—Noy. 12, J. Swaine, Bristol, innholder—Sept. 25, J. Tarleton, Gloucester- 
place, merchant—Oct. 17, J. Prior, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, small-ware-manufac- 
turer— Noy. 12, R. Townsend, Bristol, victualler. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 23. 

D. Backhouse, Linthwaite, and J. Woodcock, jun. Wakefield, Yorkshire, dyers— 
E. Alder, Lawrence-Pountney-lane, drysalter—A. Palmer, Mincing-lane, merchant— 
W. Mullinger, Great Garden-street, Whitechapel, and Temple-mills, Essex, flock- 
manufacturer—W. Bidmead, Cheltenham, plasterer—R. T. Crucefix, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, printer. —ee 

Friday, Sept. 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and J. Riding, Habergham, Lancashire, innkeepers—W. Eaton and R. Clarke, 
Fenchurch-street, carpenters—R. Blyth, J. Darken, and T. Theobald, Norwich, 
iron-founders—B. T. Balguy, 8. Porter, and J. Barber, Derby, attornies-at-law— 
B.U., J. W., E. U., and H. G. Dowson, Geldeston, Norfolk, corn-merchants ; as 
far as regards H. G. Dowson—J. Buchanan and W. Moss, Ashton-under- Line, 
Lancashire, machine-makers—D. and J. Stevens, Overbury, Worcestershire, mil- 
lers—T. Penn, C. Williams, and T. Mitchell, Birmingham, coffin-furniture-manu- 
facturers ; as far as regards T. Mitchell—J.T. and J. Trangmar, Brighthelmston, 
grocers—J., H., F., and T. Atkinson, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, fancy-cloth-manu- 
facturers—J. Warden, W. Walker, jun., and P. Hill, Glasgow—W. Walls and W. 
Marsden, Wragby, Lincolnshire, surgeons—T. Sandys and W. F. Walker, Austin- 
friars, attornies—J. Newsham and W. Smith, Preston, corn-dealers—A. Ruther- 
ford and W. Finlayson, Havrybrae, Dunfermline, thread-manufacturers—T. Bar- 
row and J. Griffiths, Manchester, manufacturers of cotton goods—M, and A, 
Norwich, Birmingham, jewellers. 

INSOLVENT. 
Sept. 5—Conrad Hammar, Mark-lane, merchant, 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 
a Jenns, James-street, Oxford-street, coach-ironmonger, from Sept. 16 to 

ct. 3]. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

James Barker, Shrewsbury, coffee-house-keeper. 

BANKRUPT, 

Charles Henry Marshall, Cheltenham, trader, to surrender Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 17, 
at the Royal Hotel, Cheltenham: solicitors, Messrs. Vizard and Blower, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 26, H. Leach and J. Ambrose, Bristol, linen-merchants—Sept. 27, S. John- 
son, Margate, coach-maker—Sept. 26, R. H. Marshall, Plymouth, draper—Sept. 29, 
J Browne, Whitebrook, Monmouthshire, paper-maker—Sept. 27, J. Bogg, Tatter- 
shall, Lincolnshire, scrivener—Sept. 27, T. Lawson, Manchester, cotton-spinner— 
Oct. 3, E. Birks, Sheffield, grocer—Sept. 26, T. Flint, Burlington-arcade, bookseller 
—Sept. 29, R. Hobbins, Cheltenham, innkeeper—Oct. 6, W. Denny, Lancaster, 
saddler—Oct. 1, S. Parsons, Chorley, Lancashire, linendraper—Sept. 30, W. Bissix, 
R. Sloper, jun., and C, Bissix, Bristol, vinegar-makers—Sept. 23, M. F.S., and W. 
S. Agar, Borrowash, Derbyshire, millers. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 26. 

J. Atkinson, Oxford-street, oilman—R. Badnall, Leek, Staffordshire, banker— 

E. Butt, Ledbury, Herefordshire, grocer. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Sept. 5. 

There has been a good supply of Wheat this week, and the Mealing Trade is ex- 
ceedingly dull, and certainly lower for New Wheat, although fine old nearly main- 
tains our last quotation. Barley, Beans, and Peas scarcely support Monday’s prices. 
In Oats there is very little business, and where sales are forced, lower terms have 
been submitted to. In other articles no variation worth notice. 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :— 
S 8. ) 83 { Ss. Ss. 
Wheat,EssexRed,50 to 54 | Malt,........-...56 to 63 | Ticks, old,.......5  — 

Fine,. .......+-62 — 66 Fine,..........64— 66 | Oats, Feed,......21 to 22 

White, .. .....54-- 70 | Peas, Hog, ......38 —40 Fine,.. 

Fine,......+.+.70 — 75 Maple, .. .....41 — 43 

Superfine,.....76— 78 | Peas, White, ....42 — 45 
Rye,... .scee. oe 30 — 33 Boilers, .....-.49 — 50 
Barley,..........30 — 35 | Beans, small, ....42 —44 

Fine,.. ......+.30 — 37 | Ticks, new,...... 37 — 39 | 

GRAIN arrived from Aucust 25, to AuGustT 30, both inclusive. 
English—W heat, 7252 qrs. | English—Rape,.. — qrs. | Foreign—Beans,. 160 qrs. 

Barley,....... 1866 Brank,...... = Peas, ....+ « 28 

Malt,... .....3754 Mustard,...... 1698 Linseed, .... 6567 

Oats,. «+ +... 9608 Seeds, ........ 100 Seeds, .. . ... 218 





cocccceeta— 2a 
Polands, .....21 — 23 
Fine,.......+.. 20 — 26 
Potato,........27 — 28 
Fine, ..... 06029 — 30 













Rye, .cccscseee 34 Flour, ...... 10,724sks. Flour, .. ..... —bris. 
Beans, -....... 803 Foreign—Wheat, 61 15 grs. | Irish—Wheat, .. 110 qrs. 
DOGS... és-cccs es Ore Barley,....... — 1. et ef 

, Tares, ..+e..++ 85 Oats, .... ...2130 PIOUS, sccvecsccs SEGRE 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 
For the Week ending AvuG. 22, 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales. 
Wheat,.......... 62s. 7d. | Oats.... oo 258. 7G. | Beans, «...ccccce 408.80. 
Barley, ...-. ..- 31 Il RYE) 00010 805 wee 8 FOGRs vescvecs: « 42 8 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF SIX WEEKS. 

Wheat, ........- 58s.11d. | Oats, ..... ..... 228.4d. | Beans, .......+. 38s.6d. 
Bae y ic wasincse GS Rye 2. ccoceseee Sl Il PeAS, . cscscoce « 40 § 


SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Serr. 5. 

The supply of Beef this morning is but limited, this being a holiday market. The 
demand, however, is brisker than on Monday last, but at that day’s prices. Mutton 
and Lamb are both stationary in value, with a ready sale. Veal and Pork are als 0 
called for, at the terms of last market. 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef ........ 3s. 6d. to 4s. Od. to 4s. 4d. Veal .. ...3s. 6d. to 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. Pork ...... 4s. 0d. to 5s. Od. to 6s. 0d. 
Lamb, 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. 0d. 
Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 388 | Sheep, 8,350 | Calves, 266 | Pigs ,10 0 
Head of Cattle on Monday. . | Beasts, 2708 | Sheep, 26,940 | Calves, 208 | Pigs, 150 


NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ......2s. 8d. to 3s. Sd. Veal,........38. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... .3s. Od. to 4s. 0d. Pork,........ 43. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb, 4s. 0d. to 4s. 8d. 


PRICES OF HOPS, SepreMBeER 5. 
Kent Pockets ..... «+... 21. 16s. to 3. 10s. to 41. Os. per cwt. 
Sussex Pockets ...... ... 21. 10s. to 31. Qs. to 31. 8s. 
Essex Pockets ......+. . 2). 12s. to 31. 3s. to 31, 12s. 
Farnham, fine ....... 51. Os. to 61. Os.—Seconds.. ..... 41. Os. to 51, Os. 

Kent Bags .........0.... 21. 10s. to 31. Os. to 31, 10s. per cwt, 
Sussex Bags.... ...+..... 21. 2s. to 21. 10s. to gl. 
Essex Bags ............. 21. 6s. to 21. 15s. to 3l. 3s. 

Old Duty laid at 200,0001. 


PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, SepremsBer 4. 

SMITHFIELD.—Hay, 90s. 0d. to 95s.—Inferior and new, 60s. to 85s.—Clover, 105s. 0d. 
—Old 115s.—Inferior and new, 80s. to 100s.—Straw, 36s. to 42s. 

WuHirECHAPEL.—Clover, 54s. to 112s.—Hay, 70s. to 95s.—Straw, 36s. to 40s. 

Sr. James’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 75s. to 95s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, 45s. to 65s.; new 65s. to 70s.—Clover, 
75s. to 115s.; new, 80s. to 100s.—Wheat Straw, 40s. to 45s.—Oat, 36s. to 40s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, 70s. to 90s.; per load of 36 trusses.—A good supply, 
and trade dull at the prices quoted. 


COAL MARKET, Serremssr 3. a 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. rices. 
° 684 Newcastlerese ore ence ceGQ cane en aeacege 285. Od. te 86s, 9d. 
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WARRANTED TO SAIL ON 30th SEPTEMBER, 
DIRECT, 


’ 
OR BATAVIA and SINGAPORE, 
thefine coppered Ship ARETHUSA, A. 1. RO- 
BERT JOHNSON, Commander. Burthen 200 Tons. 
Lying in the West India Export Dock. Has good Ac- 
commodation for Passengers. 
For Freight or Passage apply to Walter Buchanan, 
No. 4, Leadenhall Street; or to W. D. DOWSON, 39, 
Old Broad Street, 





MONTGOMERY'S NEW VO- 

@ LUME;; entitled A UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 

a Poem; DEATH: A VISION OF HEAVEN; and 

A VISION OF HELL; will be published in 4to. on 

the Ist of October, with a Portrait of the Author, ele- 

gantly engraved by ‘Thomson, from a Painting by 
Hobday. 

The Stxtu Eprrion of 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, 
By the same Author. 
London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate- 
street. 





This day is Published, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. bds. 


ONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY: 


comprising a Familiar Explanation of the Hut- 
tonian and Wernerian Systems ; the Mosaic Geology, 
as explained by Mr. Granville Penn; and the late Dis- 
coveries of Professor Buckland, Macculloch, and 
others. 

London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate- 
street. 

By whom also this day is published, price 3s. 6d. 
neatly half-bound, 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO FIGURES AND ACCOUNTS. By J. Morrison, 
Accountant, Author of “ The Elements of Book- 
keeping,” &c. &c. 


C. WESTLEY begs to offer his re- 


@ spectful thanks to his Friends and the Public 
for the liberal support afforded him since the Business 
(commenced by his Father in 1788) has been conducted 
by him, and trusts, by a continned punctual attention 
and liberality of terms, to insure their continued pa- 
tronage and recommendation. 


The best Standard Works, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c.; 
all New Books immediately on publication, The Re- 
views, Magazines, and other periodicals, Writing 
Papers of the best quality and lowest prices. 


F.C. WESTLEY begs to request attention to the 
SPECTATOR, conducted by the original Editor and 
Contributors of the Atlas, who ceased to have con- 
nexion with that paper the 8th of Junelast; its tone 
and character eminently fit it for introduction to the 
domestic circles of respectable families. 


Lately published, price 10s. 6d. 

WARE'S THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
SINGING INSTRUCTOR, containing every requi- 
site information (derived from the first. authorities) 
relative to a formation of the Throat, Portamento, 
Filamento, Turns, Embellishments, and an infallible 
method of acquiring a brilliant Shake. To which are 
added, upwards of one hundred and thirty Exercises 
and Cadences, as practised and performed by the late 
Mrs. Billington, Madame Catalani, Misses Stephens, 
Paton, Love, and Madame Pasta. 


Printed for the Author (of whom may also be had 
the Third Editionof his “ DICTIONARY of MUSICAL 
CHORDS,”) and sold by Westley, 159, ‘Strand. 

Also, 1 Vol. 8vo. price 7s. 

MECHANICS’ WEEKLY JOURNAL, or ARTI- 
SANS’ MISCELLANY of Inventions, Experiments, 
Projects, and Improvements in the ureful Arts. 


This work is adapted for the use of Mechanics and 
every kind of working Tradesmen, being entirely de- 
voted to subjects which are practically useful, with the 
necessary Engravings to illustrate them, 


The principal articles treated are the Steam-Engine ; 
the Welding of Iron and Steel; Steam Printing-Ma- 
chines; Cements; Locks and Fastenings; Water 
Wheels, and of their best Construction and relative 
Power; Furnaces; Remarks on the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute; and a most valuable Series of Papers on Benefit 
Societies. 

N.B. A Discount of 10 per cent. allowed to pur- 
chasers of Books on prompt payment. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied bya reference 
in Town for payment, will meet immediate attention. 
159, Strand—opposite the New Church. 





ONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, No. 
67, Saturday, September 6, contains the follow- 
ing interesting Reviews and Articles :— 

}. Memoirs of General Miller : Character of Bolivar ; 
and his recent Usurpation. 

2. Extraordinary Ghost Story, from the new edition 
of Goetthe’s Works. 

3. Miss Rennie’s Poems. 

4. Early Spanish Voyages : Voyages of Columbus. 

5. Fellowes’s Historical Sketches of Charles I. 

6. Asiatic Costumes. 

7. Historical Description of Cheltenham :—Croly’s 
Beauties of the Poets; and several other New 
Books. 

8. The Traveller, No. V. Chop Houses of London. 

9. Case for Consideration; .or Speculations for 
Bachelors. 

10. Woodland Solitude ; by Delta. 

11. Group of Tam O’Shanter ; by a Self-taught Artist. 

12. Humours of Bartholomew Fair. 

13. Weber’s Opera of “ Sylvana”’ at the Surrey. 

14. New French Theatre: the original performer of 
the Gambler. 

15. Miscellanea: Chit-Chat, &e. &c. &e. 

Published by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Catherine- 
atreet, and sold by F. C. Westley, 159, Strand, and all 
Booksellers and Newsmen in the United Kingdom. 
Price 8d. or stamped, 1s. The Monthly Part, for Au- 
gust, containing five numbers, is now ready for deli- 
very, price 3s. 4d, 





This Day is Published, in two large vols. 4to. of nearly 
one thousand pages each, price 7/. 7s, in boards; a 
few Copies on large paper, 102, 10s. in boards, 

(Dedicated, by permission, to the ,King,) 
ICTLIONARIUM SCOTO-CELTI- 
CUM, A DICTIONARY OF THE GAELIC 

LANGUAGE ; comprising an ample Vocabulary of 

Gaelic Words, as preserved in Vernacular Speech, Ma- 

nuscripts, or Printed Works, with their signification 

and various meanings in English and Latin, illustrated 
by suitable examples and phrases, and with etymo- 
logical remarks, and Voéabularies of Latin and Eng- 
lish Words, with their translation into Gaelic. To 
which are prefixed AN INTRODUCTION, explaining 
the Nature, Objects, and Sources of the Work; and 

A COMPENDIUM OF GAELIC GRAMMAR. Com- 

piled and published under the direction of the High- 

land Society of Scotland, ‘ 
This great Work has occupied the attention of a 

Committee of the Society since 1814, and presents not 

only a fully illustrated view of the Gaelic of Scotland, 

but surpasses in extent any Lexicon of the Celtic Lan- 
guage ever offered to the public in this or any other 
country. 

Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. 

Cadell, London, 


AVAL AND MILITARY MAGA- 
ZINE. The Seventh Number of this interesting 

and valuable Miscellany, price Six Shillings, published 
on the Ist September, is embellished with a Portrait of 
his Majesty King George the Fourth, andan Engraving 
of Mr. Stevens’s New Method of Propelling Steam 
Vessels: and contains, among many other interesting 
articles— 

1, Origin of ‘God save the King.” 

2. Lieutenant-General Sir W. Stubbs. 

8. Histories of the 3d Light Dragoons, 26th Foot, and 

65th Foot. 

. State of the British Navy. 

- Memoirs of General Bolivar. 

. The Recluse of St. Francis. 

. Colonel Scott’s Private Journals of Campaigns in 

India. 
. Captain Anderson’s Plan of Promotion for Cap- 
tains of the Army. 
Naval and Military Prospects of the British 
Empire. 
. Banners of the English Army. 
Colonel Fitzclarence. 

. Arab Corps. 

. Memoirs of Distinguished Officers Deceased, 
Courts Martial, Parliamentary Debates, Correspon- 
dence, Promotions, General Orders, War Office 
Circulars, Reviews, Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c. 

The First, Second, and Third Volumes may be had, 
n boards, price 12s. 6d. each. 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Lon- 
son; Constable and Co,, Edinburgh; andJohn Yates, 
Dublin. 





WORKS 
Just Published by HUNT and CLARKE, 
York-street, Covent-garden. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. boards, 


ECOLLECTIONS of a SERVICE 
of THREE YEARS during the WAR-OF-EX- 
TERMINATION in the Republics of VENEZUELA 
and COLOMBIA. By an OFFICER of the Colombian 

Navy. 

. In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. boards, 

A SUMMER’S RAMBLE among the MUSICIANS 
of GERMANY; giving some Account of the Operas 
of Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, &c. By a MU- 
SICAL PROFESSOR, 

In 1] vol. small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, or 5s. in roan, 
with Views and a Vignette Title-page, with Three 
Lithographic Engravings, 

A COMPANION for the EMIGRANT at BRUS- 
SELS, with Estimates of the Expenses of Living there, 
and Sketches of the Pays Bas. To which are added 
Notes of a Tour to Italy by the Tyrol: Observations 
on the Present State of the Arts in Flanders, and on 
the New Belgian Code of Laws, Post Routes, &c. By 
an OLD RESIDENT at Brussels. 

PENELOPE; or Love’s Labour Lost. By the Au- 
thor of “ Truckleborough Hall.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. boards. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. In 8vo. price 30s. boards, the 
first Two of Four Vols. . 

A PILGRIMAGE in EUROPE and NORTH AME- 
RICA; leading to the Discovery of the Sources of 
Bloody River and the Mississippi. By J.C. BELTRA- 
MI, Esq. late Judge of a Royal Court in the Ex-King- 
dom of Italy. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Plates, 
Plans, Map, &c. price 1/. lls. 6d. boards. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the PASSION of LOVE.— 
To be completed in 4 vols. Smali Svo. with an En- 
graving by Humphreys, Vol. II. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

A New Biographical Dictionary. 

A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN GORTON. In 2 large vols. 8yo. containing 
2150 pages, price 34s. boards. 

Italian Language. 

SELECTIONS from ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS, 
commencing with the easiest sentences, and ascending 
to extracts from the most Classical Authors. Witha 
DOUBLE TRANSLATION, for the use of Students 
on the HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. The Italian, and 
the two Translations, repeated separately, for the 
purpose of Exercising Learners. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 
lds. boards, 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS ON THE SAME PLAN i— 

In German. 

SELECTIONS from VARIOUS GERMAN AU- 

THORS. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. boards. 
In French. 

The HISTORY of CHARLES the TWELFTH, by 
VOLTAIRE. The first three Books with a DOUBLE 
TRANSLATION. With Notes; and a Preface ex- 
plaining the object and use of the Double Translation. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 15s. boards. 

The Two First Books, with the Double Translation, 
may be had in 1 vol. 8yo, price 8s, boards. 





UPERIOR WARRANTED 
WATCHES, with Plain or Engine-turned Cases, 

at the following reduted Prices :— 
Gentlemen’s Silver ‘Hunting Watch, good 2. s. d. 
S Wagrethent TM ee seg these os 0 cccvevvcsste 213 0 
Elegant Gentlemen’s Silver: Hunting Watch, 

with Strong Double Cases, Capped, Jewelled 

Movement, Stops and Seconds ............ 518 9 
Same as above, with an Open Dial, instead of 

Hunting Cases £00 00se ss. tostescoesecss O10" © 
Celebrated Patent Lever Gentlemen’s Silver 

bg kh MANE TTCLT Tete ee 
LADIES’ WATCH, SOUND MOVEMENT, 

GILT CASS. cisiixe eres ebncscnserertieac de JOO 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, Gold Dials, very fine 

TeWelied MOVEMENG sii o i... ce vccccosvee lO LU OU 

Orders from the Country, enclosing a remittance, 
punctually attended to, and the Watches exchanged it 
not approved. 

THOMAS C. SAVORY, 54, Cornhill, London, three 
doors from Gracechurch-street. : 


V EST OF ENGLAND BROAD 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, &c. at the Lowest 
Prices, for Ready Money. No. 9. Northumberland- 
court, Strand. 

W. STEPHENS begs to inform the public, that 
having an opportunity of purchasing from the first 
Manufacturers inthe West of England, and the locality 
of his premises avoiding the expense of a public shop, 
he is enabled to offer his goods considerably below the 
usual prices. The extensive credit given in this trade, 
and the number of bad debts thus incurred, have ren- 
dered extravagant profits a necessary compensation ; 
and, as a natural consequence, those to whom credit is 
a matter of indifference, have to pay an exorbitant 
price for their articles. 

W.S. is aware that many gentlemen would be in- 
duced to purchase their own materials, were they pro- 
vided with competent persons to make them up: to 
obviate this difficulty he has engaged men of experience 
and judgment in that department, and will undertake 
to execute any orders with which he may be favoured, 
in the first styleof fashion, and with the best workman-~ 
ship, on reasonable terms. By this mode of effecting 
purchases, gentlemen will find that coats, for which 
they have been paying from £4. to £4. 10s. may be 
procured at this warehouse, from €2.18s. to £3.3s., 
for ready money. 


_— E THIRD YORKSHIRE MU- 
SICAL FESTIVAL, 
For the Benefit of the York County Hospital, and the 
Intirmaries of Leeds, Hull, and Sheffield, by. Permis-- 
sion, and with the Sanction, of the Very Rev. the 
Dean, and of the Venerable the Chapter of York, is ap- 
pointed to be held in YORK MINSTER, on 
TUESDAY, September 23, 1828, 
and the three follewing days. 
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PATRON, 
THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
PRESIDENT, 

HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
And under the Patronage of the principal Nobility and 
Gentry of the County. 
hairman of the Committee of Management, 

MR. W. H. DIXON. 

On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, September 23 and 
24, will be performed in the Minster, 
SELECTIONS of SACRED MUSIC. 

On THURSDAY, September 25, 
THE MESSIAH, 
: And on FRIDAY, Sept. 26, 
A THIRD SELECTION of SACRED MUS... 

On TUESDAY EVENING, Sept. 23, and the two 
following Evenings, willbe GRAND CONCERTS, in 
the Festival Concert Room. 

‘The following Performers are already engaged : 

VOCAL, 

Madame Catalani 

Madame Caradori Allan 

Miss Stephens 

Mrs. P. Atkinson 

Mr. Braham 

Mr. Vaughan 

Mr. Phillips 

Mr. William Knyvett 

Mr. Terrail 

Mr. E. Taylor 

Signor De Begnis. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Leaders of the Band—Morning, Mr. Cramer. 

Evening, Mr. Mori. 

Other Principal. Performers : Messrs. K- Ashley, 
Daniels, R. Lindley, W. Lindley, Moralt, Dragonetti, 
Anfossi, Nicholson, Card, Willman, Ling, Powell, 
Sharp, Witton, Tully, Addison, Gledhill, Lyon, J. 
Mackintosh, Harper, Wailis, A. Griesbach, Mariotti, 
Smithies, Schoengen, Chip, Wilcox, Fleiseher, Eley, 
Brooks, Watkins, Bannister, Bintield, Ella, Reeve, 
Abbott, Dance, Taylor, Gattie, Jolly, Guynemer, An- 
derson, R. Mackintosh, Cole, Thomas, Pigot, Nicks, 
S. Calkin, J, Calkin, Platt, Rae, Cummins, Penson, &c. 

Conductor, Mr. Greatarex. . 

Assistant Cenductors, Mr. Camidge, and Dr. Ca- 
midge, Organists of the Cathedral; Mr. White, and 
Mr. P. Knapton, 

In addition to the mames which have been particu- 
larized, the Orchestra will include many other eminent 
Performers. The Chorus will be complete aud effective ; 
and the entire Band will consist of Six Hundred Per- 
formers. 

On the Evening of Monday, Sept. 22, there will be x 

3allin the Assembly Rooms; and on the Evening of 

Friday, Sept. 26, a Grand Fancy Dress Ball, in the 

Festival Concert Room and Assembly Rooms, for which 

Litolff’s celebrated Quadrille band is engaged. 

The Committee are ready to afford assistance to. 
strangers in procuring Lodgings and Accommodiutions. 
A list of Lodgings, with particulars and terms, is-kept 
by Mr. Marsh, Bookseller, Minstér-Gates.— Letters to 
be addressed to the Honorary Secretary of the York- 
shire Musical Festival, York. 














London: Printed by Joseru CLAyTon, at the Office of 
Mr. CLoweEs, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. Wesrrey, 159, Strand; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. i Ae 
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